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* Premier Khrushchev's boastings notwithstanding, the Soviet cosmo- 
naut was not the first man in space. Dr. Lee Shane's message on page 10 
is particularly timely, coming so near Ascension Day, May 11. 


* Dr. Dirk W. Jellema contributes a sequel to his series on the post- 
modern mind which appeared in Curistianiry Topay last spring. It sets 
sights on Christian belief and unbelief on the U. S. college campus. 
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This brief article adds a footnote to our suggestion 
(Curistianity Topay, May, June, 1960, issues) that 
a new “mind” or world-outlook is emerging, charac- 
terized by a definition of Reality in terms of Self and 
Unpattern. This development leads, we said, to find- 
ing the “Real” either in the Group, the Self, or the 
Unpatterned Cosmos. In this outlook, we suggested, 
“God” becomes either the Unpatterned Cosmos, or 
something produced by the Group to give emotional 
security. Many observers have felt that something 
like this is going on in religion: Richard Niebuhr, for 
example, has said that we have replaced “the mys- 
terious will of the Sovereign of life and death and 
sin and salvation” with “the sweet benevolence of a 
Father-Mother God or the vague goodness of the All.” 
Such opinions could be multiplied. 

Various polls seem to show that the apparently 
widespread affirmation of traditional religious beliefs 
in some respects must be taken with a grain of salt. 

Thus, Will Herberg, for example, summarizes the 
results of three recent polls (Gallup, Gaffin, Barnett) 
as follows (Protestant, Catholic, Jew, pp. 91 ff.): 
97 per cent Cor 96 per cent, or 95 per cent) believe in 
God; 90 per cent (or 92 per cent) pray; 86 per cent be- 
lieve the Bible is the Word of God; 89 per cent believe 
in the Trinity, 80 per cent believe that Christ is divine; 
77 per cent (or 76 per cent, or 75 per cent) believe in 
heaven (with 13 per cent, 13 per cent, 15 per cent not 
sure); 95 per cent feel religion is important, and 81 
per cent that it can answer “most of today’s problems’; 
91 per cent say they are trying to live a good life, and 
over 50 per cent feel that they love their neighbor as 
themselves; 98 per cent want their children to be edu- 
cated in religion. There would seem to be no question 
that America, at least superficially, is religious, and 
indeed Christian. And yet the very same polls show 
on 40 re cent never or nenny ever read the Bible; 
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that 80 per cent are “more serious” about “comfort in 
this life” than about life after death; that only 5 per 
cent have any fear of hell; that only 25 per cent feel 
they could love an enemy of America; that 54 per cent 
say religion has no influence on their political or eco- 
nomic ideas. 

These results might seem to be contradictory. But, 
if there is a transition to a “mind” which sees God as 
either the Unpattern or something developed by the 
Group in order to give emotional security, they are 
consistent enough. The traditional terms would be 
mouthed, for they are still held up by the Group; at 
the same time, their content would be watered down 
and changed so that anything which might jeopardize 
emotional security is removed. In such a context, state- 
ments such as “our government makes no sense unless 
it is founded on a deeply-felt religious faith—and | 
don’t care what it is” (Dwight D. Eisenhower, see The 
Christian Century, Feb. 24, 1954), have great appeal. 

To examine more closely the extent of such attitudes, 
a poll was given to 100 college students, largely Protes- 
tant and from small towns in central Illinois. While 
the sample was not large enough to be conclusive, the 
findings are rather suggestive. The students were fresh- 
men and sophomores taking social science courses. 

There would seem to be little doubt that the group 
polled, like Americans in general, are “Christian” at 
least superficially. Of the students, 96 per cent believe 
God exists, 84 per cent believe in the Trinity, 94 per 
cent believe in Christ, 95 per cent that Christ rose 
from the dead, 89 per cent that God created the world, 
80 per cent believe in eternal life, and 87 per cent that 
we should love our neighbor as ourselves. And yet the 
very same poll shows other results—which make good 
sense from the outlook of the post-modern “mind.” 
Some 56 per cent feel that “the main purpose of re- 
ligion is to give emotional security”; 44 per cent agree 
that “when we say a religion is ‘true,’ we mean that 
it gives those who believe in it a feeling of security”; 
47 per cent believe that “if we try and do our best, God 
will let us into heaven”; 43 per cent say that “man is 
essentially good”; 36 per cent agree that “all religions 
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are equally true”; 40 per cent concur that “science 
deals with truth, while religion is what you believe”; 
71 per cent say that loving our neighbor as ourselves 
means that “we should not interfere in his business, 
nor use force against him”; 61 per cent deny that “the 
is the root of all evil”; 41 per cent agree 
that “so long as we believe in God, it does not make 
much difference how we define God; thus, it is a good 
religion if we believe in Universe, if we feel that it is 
God”; and 25 per cent agree that “God is a belief of 
man’s” so that “if there were no men, there would be 
no belief in God, and therefore God would not exist.” 

We cannot say that this merely shows that many 
Protestants are “modernists” and that we evangelicals 
Consider the 
answers of those who said that the Bible was infallible 
(just under half the sample). Some 36 per cent of them 
agree that “the main purpose of religion is to give 


love of money 


need not worry about our own youth. 


emotional security,” 43 per cent that “when we say a 
religion is ‘true, we mean that it gives those who be- 
lieve in it a feeling of security”; 42 per cent agree that 


“I believe in salvation by works, that is, if we try and 





i es chief business of a college has to do with the 
thinking of its students. God created man to be a 
thinking being. The Bible recognizes the central im- 
portance of thought. It does not, of course, speak in 
terms of modern psychology. When it deals with man’s 
most characteristic activity, it uses not only the word 
“mind” but also more often words like “heart” and 
“soul.” It tells us that we are made in the image of 
the only wise God, an image that, though ruined 
through the fall beyond our power to repair, is not 
beyond God’s power to regenerate through the work 
of Christ. 

In the Bible the thought life is decisive. Solomon 
says, “As [a man] thinketh in his heart, so is he.” And 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
Paul exhorts us not to be con- 


again, 
are the issues of life.” 
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do our best, God will let us into heaven”; 34 per cent 
agree that “man is essentially good, and is capable of 
doing good acts by himself”; 26 per cent feel that “all 
religions are equally true”; 38 per cent agree that 
“science deals with truth, while religion is what you 
believe”; 70 per cent take loving one’s neighbor to 
mean “we should not interfere in his business, nor use 
force against him”; 45 per cent deny that “the love of 
money is the root of all evil’; 23 per cent agree that 
if we believe in Universe, it would be a good religion; 
and 15 per cent agree that if nobody believed in God, 
he would not exist. And yet 53 per cent agree that 
“atheists should not be allowed as president.” 

It might be suggested that such results show the 
emergence of a new attitude towards religion which 
can hardly be called “Christian” in a meaningful sense; 
and, further, that we need some far-reaching self-exam- 
ination in order to decide how to come to grips with 
the man who can hold both that the Bible is infallible 
and that all religions are equally true. We may have 
to “destroy his faith” so that he can come to grips with 
Christianity. END 





formed to this world but to be transformed by the 
renewing of our minds; and he gives us the charter for 


Christian thought when he says: “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Blaise Pascal, certainly one of the most biblical of 
all the great scientists and philosophers, says in his 
Pensées, “Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in 
nature; but he is a thinking reed. . . . Let us endeavour, 
then, to think well.” In other words, one of the great 
marks of man’s uniqueness is his God-given capacity 
to think. Consequently, anything that diminishes our 
thinking tends to dehumanize us through making us 
less than what God created us to be. 

We ought, therefore, as partners in Christian edu- 
cation, to take seriously our obligation to live our 
intellectual life to the glory of God. For us who receive 
the Bible as the Word of God, who know at first-hand 
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the power of the Saviour who died and rose for us, the 
Christian’s intellectual life is not an optional, take-it- 
or-leave-it matter. It is for all of us. It is a “must” for 
every believing student and teacher. 

The Christian call to the intellectual life is not just 
to an elite, a chosen few.. It is not merely for members 
of the scholastic honor society, or for the faculty. Said 
Sir William Ramsay, “Christianity is the religion of an 
educated mind.” Observe that he did not say that it is 
the religion of a brilliant or a gifted mind. We are not 
responsible for the extent of our native intelligence but 
tor the extent of our use of the ability God has given 
us. And in the Christian liberal arts college the talents 
of the mind must be developed into Christian intellect. 
here is, as Professor Jacques Barzun of Columbia 
shows in The House of Intellect, a crucial distinction 
between intelligence and intellectualism. The former 
is our native endowment in mental aptitude; the latter 
is the use we make of our individual ability in helping 
to develop a cultural tradition. 

So let us go on to see some of the implications of 
the development of Christian intellect. Consider its 
distinctive nature. We Christians are people of the 
Book, not just any book, but the Bible—the greatest, 
most beautiful, most profound Book in the world, on 
the truths of which the Christian college rests. Be- 
cause this Book has to do with man in the entirety 
of his being, and because of our relationship to the 
living Lord who is made known to us through it, our 
intellectual life is much bigger than our reason alone. 
lt embraces all of us, including our will and our emo- 
tions. Man is a unit; we cannot isolate and compatt- 
mentalize our faculties. To quote Pascal again, “The 
heart has reasons that the reason does not know.” As 
Dr. A. W. Tozer puts it: “The Greek church father, 
Nicephorus, taught that we should learn to think with 
our heart. ‘Force your mind to descend into the heart,’ 
he says, ‘and to remain there. . . .’ When you thus 
enter into the place of the heart . . . it will teach you 
things which in no other way you will ever learn.” 


THE UNION WITH MORALITY 


Look now at the scope of the Christian’s intellectual 
life. The charge is often made that those of us who 
take the Word of God as our guide are bound to be 
restricted in outlook. To this the best answer is to 
turn to Philippians 4:8 where Paul outlines the sco 

of our thought and urges us to “think on” (literally 
“ponder,” “let your mind dwell on”) six categories of 
things: those things that are “true,” “honest” (honor- 
able), “just” (according to God’s requirements), “pure” 
(and remember that purity of thought comes from 
purity of soul), “lovely” (all that is beautiful), and 
“of good report” (before God and our fellow man). 
What horizons these six open up! They invite Chris- 
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tian thought to explore every aspect of truth to the 
glory of God. 

We hear much today about the imperative need for 
the pursuit of excellence in education. It is a worthy 
purpose to seek excellence in all that we do. Yet by 
itself the pursuit of excellence is inadequate unless it 
is always related to the truth, not only abstractly but 
as it is in Christ. Just as we should say with Paul, 
“For me to live is Christ,” so we must, as A. P. Sertil- 
langes suggests, learn to say in every aspect of our 
intellectual life, “For me to live is truth”; for Christ 
is himself the truth. As he is revealed in his perfection 
in the Word, he is the ultimate criterion and measure 
of truth. 

Now to live for the truth means to adopt a scale 
of values different from that which surrounds us. It 
was Archbishop William Temple who remarked, “The 
world, as we live in it, is like a shop window where 
some mischievous person has broken in the night to 
change all the price labels, so that the cheap things 
have the higher price on them and the really precious 
things are marked down.” Why is there this twisting, 
this reversal of values in the world? One reason is the 
divorce in worldly thinking between truth and its ethi- 
cal and spiritual implications. One of the contributions 
of Christian thought to our times must be the recovery 
of the ethical and spiritual dimensions of truth. No 
matter how great the prestige of a college or university 
is, search for truth merely on the level of the reason 
will not do. To hold truth in a moral and spiritual 
vacuum is not good enough. Thoughtful secular edu- 
cators are beginning to see this. Witness these words 
of President Dickey of Dartmouth College: “I believe 
we must at least redouble our effort to restore the 
relevancy of moral purpose as an essential companion 
of intellectual purpose and power in any learning that 
presumes to liberate a man. . . . There is simply no 
civilized alternative to having personal power answer- 
able to conscience.” 

What Dr. Dickey and others like him are seeking— 
that is, the connection between intellectual and moral 
purpose—is at the center of our Christian heritage. 
Observe that Paul’s pattern of the subject matter of our 
thought—the things that are “true,” “honorable,” “just,” 
“pure,” “lovely,” and “of good report’—is united 
throughout with ethical values. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE TRUTH 


But the Christian’s intellectual life goes even deeper 
than this union with morality. It is at bottom a life of 
faith. Let us never make the mistake of thinking that 
faith is unrelated to knowledge and the development 
of intellect. In the deepest sense, believing is the door 
to knowledge. Truth is never created by the mind ol 
man; it is there all the time and we are led to it by 
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faith. Have you ever noticed how many heroes of faith 
were intellectual persons? Think of Paul, Augustine, 
Anselm, who gave us the great insight, “Credo ut in- 
telligam” (1 believe that I might know), Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, and many others. Faith is not, as some 
make it out to be, a leap in the dark; rather is it, as 
David Read suggests, a leap out of the darkness into 
the light. 

The blind spot in the striving of the non-Christian 
mind for intellectual excellence lies in the incorrigible 
secularism with which it disregards faith. Secularism 
is, as someone has defined it, the practice of the ab- 
sence of God. If it is our privilege as Christians to see 
where the world is blind, let us be very humble about 
it. Let us also be very sure that our intellectual life 
is infused with faith. For only the thinker who “be- 
lieves that God is and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him” uses his mind to God's glory. 


A COSTLY CHALLENGE 


The challenge of the Christian intellectual life is 
indeed great. But it is not an easy challenge. It costs 
to have a mind that is really dedicated to the Lord. 
The reason why there are C hristians who are not coing 
on intellectually to the glory of God is not that they 
are dull or incapable of learning, but simply that they 
will not pay the price. And the price w ill not come 


down. It is nothing less than the discipline of self- 
restraint and plain hard work. 

Dr. Allan Heely, distinguished headmaster of the 
Lawrenceville School, was once asked by a voluble 
lady, enamored of progressive education, this question : 
“What, Dr. Heely, is your idea of the ideal curriculum 


for growing boys?” He replied as follows: “Any pro- 
gram of worth-while studies so long as all of it is hard 
and some of it is unpleasant.” This was a severe but 
wholesome answer which applies in principle to the 
whole range of education on through graduate school. 
A great fault of education today is that much of it is 
too easy, and the fault applies to college as well as to 
school. Ne student will ever make sound progress in 
learning if he chooses courses merely because he thinks 
they will be easy. 

What kind of books, if any, do we read voluntarily in 
term time and in vacations, what kind of music do we 
listen to, what pictures do we look at, a leading ques- 
ion now that television has invaded the campus as well 
as the home? What will we be doing this year with 
our leisure time? These are revealing questions. No 
Christian, no matter how pious, will ever grow intel- 
lectually if he feeds his mind on trash, on the third- 
rate: if he never on his own reads some hard books, 
listens to some great and profound music, or tries to 
converse seriously about difficult subjects. 

Turning from these things to the greatest Book of 
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all, let me ask what is the place of the Bible in our 
lives? Have we the fortitude to maintain inviolate a 
daily time alone with the Word of God? One may be 
an intellectual person without the Bible, but one will 
never be a Christian intellectual without it. 

Finally, we grow in intellect in the broadest and 
deepest sense as we submit ourselves to our teacher. 
And who is that? As Bishop Stephen Bayne put it 
in the title of an address on Christian education, “God 
Is the Teacher.” In the Christian college—and herein 
lies the inestimable value of a committed Christian 
college—the living God is recognized as the source of 
all wisdom and excellence. And how does He teach? 
Let me say it reverently. God is not a progressive edu- 
cator. He teaches us daily, as we pay the price of hard 
thinking. He teaches us through his Word. He teaches 
us through teachers who in turn are taught by him. 
He teaches us through the discipline of trial and dis- 
appointment and suffering, and through our successes 
too. But most of all he teaches us through a Person, 
through the One who is altogether lovely, the One 
who is himself most excellent in all things, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, being the Truth, never compro- 
mised with anything that was false or sinful. When 
God teaches us, he is always saying in and through 
and above whatever we are studying and learning for 
ourselves, or, in the case of us teachers, what we are 
teaching others, “This is my beloved Son; hear you 
him.” 

The intellectual life at its highest and best is above 
all else a Christ-centered life. It means having the 
mind of the Lord Jesus. It has a goal, the magnificent, 
lofty goal, as Paul said, of “bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

Like the high priest of Israel who had written on 
the mitre over his forehead, “Holiness unto the Lord,” 
so the Christian student and scholar, dedicated to the 
intellectual life, must have written over his mind, 
“Holiness unto the Lord,” as he seeks to ponder and 
dwell on the truth. END 


LL] Preacher in the Red 


YOUR FRIEND AND MINE 


DurinG MY PASTORATE in Monrovia, California, we had a 
guest speaker on one Sunday morning. He was a very 
short, light weight man, perhaps but little over 5 feet tall, 
and he was well known to our congregation. When the 
time came to introduce Rev. Remfrey Hunt, guest speaker, 
and after the usual amenities were over, I turned to the 
congregation and said, “It is now my very good pleasure 
to present to you, your friend and mine, Mr. Hemfrey 
Runt.”—The Rev. Franx H. Suaut, Pasadena, California. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


The Christian Ministry 


THE PREACHER: The Rev. R. G. Riechmann 


& The Reverend Roland G. Riech- 

; mann is Pastor of Trinity Evangel- 

ical Lutheran Church, Jacksonville, 

Florida, where he has ministered 

since 1954. Ordained in 1935 by 

the Illinois Synod of the United 

Lutheran Church in America, he 

formerly served churches in Mis- 

souri and Illinois. In Decatur, Illi- 

nois, he was elected “Father of the 

Year.” He holds the B.A. degree from Carthage Lutheran 
College and the B.D. from Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. An avid bowler and golfer, he is also President 
of the Jacksonville Ministerial Alliance and a member of 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary’s governing board. 


Ta years ago, I sat as you are sitting, await- 
ing graduation and the reception of a B.D. degree 
that would permit me to be ordained a few days later. 
Then I could begin the ministry to which I had been 
called: a tiny mission church of 35 members, meeting 
over a tavern in what had been a lodge hall, and at the 
astronomical salary of $1,040 per year. From the depths 
of my heart I congratulate you today not only upon 
your graduation but most especially upon your entrance 
into the Christian ministry, for | have found it to be a 
glorious calling: a holy, rewarding, and most exacting 
calling. To this 1 would direct your attention. 


A GLORIOUS CALLING 


The Christian ministry is a glorious calling—glorious 
because we serve and are led by the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. He has no superior. He is glorious 
in his own Person, as well as through his great might 
and power. “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up; and his train filled the temple. Above 
it stood the seraphims. . . . And one cried unto another, 
and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory” (Isa. 6:1-2). That 
glory surrounds us in our ministry, if we will it, if we 
permit it. 

On Easter Sunday morning I arose before six o'clock 
to watch the local sunrise Easter Service on television. 
As I watched, I thought of the many similar services 
being conducted around the world. It seemed suddenly 
as though Jesus himself were confronting me. I noted 


his tears and asked him, “Why are you weeping? All 


THE SERMON: Background Comments 


The sermon on “The Christian Ministry” differs from 
others in Curistianiry Topay’s Select Sermon Series in 
that it is a commencement address. No theme could be 
more appropriate for seminarians ready to move to their 
new frontiers. 

Professor Richard Carl Hoefler, who nominated the sermon, 
makes his evaluative overcomments elsewhere in this issue. 
The sermon was preached last May at the commencement 
exercises of Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary held 
in Ebenezer Lutheran Church of Columbia, South Carolina. 
This month a new contingent of reserves will move from 
Protestant seminaries to churches scattered across the land. 
Numerically they are inadequate to fill the need for work- 
ers. Pastor Riechmann’s great concern is their spiritual pre- 
paredness for a task that will require divine undergirding. 


over the world men are singing glad hosannas for this 
is your day of Resurrection. There is joy, not sadness 
in the world today.” He said nothing, but his piercing 
glance conveyed to my mind the words of William 
How, “I died for you, my children, and will you treat 
me so?” 

Two hours later, as the choirs of the church lined 
up before the service was to begin, my heart was still 
heavy. The organ soared into a triumphant prelude 
and I wondered how I could lift my voice in joy as we 
entered the church. Then the hand of Kay, a charming 
10-year-old, tugged at the sleeve of my robe. “Pastor, 
I have brought some money I want to give to some 
special project of the church. Where should I give it? 
During Lent I did without desserts at school and saved 
the money for the church.” She opened her purse and 
showed me the pennies, nickels, and dimes. I named 
two or three projects and after a moment of considera- 
tion she made her choice. She placed the money in an 
envelope, the choirs moved forward, and we lifted our 
voices together in worship and praise. The risen Christ 
was in the heart and life of a 10-year-old, and I realized 
that he was rejoicing with me because once again a 


little child had led the way and had revealed him. 
A HOLY CALLING 


The Christian ministry is a holy calling. “I cannot 
by my own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ, 
or come to Him,” said Martin Luther, “but the Holy 
Ghost has called me through the Gospel, enlightened 


me by his gifts, and sanctified and preserved me in 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 





the true faith.” “You have not chosen me, I have 
chosen you,” says Christ. 

God has called us, as he called Moses and Aaron, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Amos and Hosea, Abraham and 
Jacob, Luther and Wesley. We march where saints 
have trod. We preach the same message that rang from 
the lips of the apostles. A glorious and a holy company 
of witnesses surrounds us in Christian ministry. 

When I entered the ministry 1 had few fears. | felt 
I was doing the Lord’s work where the Lord had called 
me, at a price the Lord was willing to pay. You would 
call me naive today. We no longer seem to believe that 
the Lord calls us. “Presidents of synods are the fellows 
to know; congregations are the ones to be influenced!” 
(hus are our futures assured and secured. Well, there 
will always be some politics, even in the Lord’s work, 
but I continue to be naive enough to be led by his 
Spirit. Christ will gain his way despite the interfer- 
ences placed before him, if the cause is his Church 
and his ministry. 

The knowing of God’s will, as opposed to our own 
desires, or the will of others: of synodical presidents 
and officials, of parents, friends, family, professors, or 
even of congregations, will be one of the difficult and 
necessary questions facing us as long as we live. The 
ability to distinguish requires a lifetime of prayer and 
presence before the living Lord. A secret to the solu- 
tion is perhaps best found in a story illustrating aptly 
what we are to do. A southern janitor who was work: 
ing for a landlady known for her meanness was asked, 
“How do you get along with her?” “I puts m) mind 
in neutral and lets her shove me around,” he said. Put 
your mind in neutral and say, “Here I am, Lord, use 
me. Put me where you want me, where my talents and 
abilities will be best used.” God in his divine wisdom 


and all-powerful mizht will do the rest. 


A REWARDING CALLING 


[he Christian ministry is a most rewarding calling. 
You know already I am not talking about financial re- 
turns, although they have improved. Twenty dollars a 
week was not much 25 years ago. One of my members 
said one day that he became angry every time he saw 
my salary figure, and that he had to debate whether to 
send his check to me or the church. 

Working with God and for God is the reward. Will 
power does not change men. Christ does! Time does 
not change men. Christ does! How then to get Christ 
into the everyday lives of our people? It is really very 
simple: Get him to dwell in your life! If men see 
Christ in you they will be moved to want him for 
themselves. 

If you try to offer Christ to others when you do not 
possess him, or more rightly put, “are not possessed 
by him,” you sound like clanging cymbals and sound- 
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ing brass to your hearers, not like a prophet of Christ. 
Luther exhorted his people to be “little Christs” to 
their fellow man. The pastor, of all men, must be a 
“little Christ” to all men, or he is both faithless to his 
God and to his calling. 

“Be an example” we are commanded: “Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus . . .” (Phil. 
2:5). Be possessed of Christ and by Christ. Let Christ 
glow from your eyes, shine from your face, How from 
your lips, heal from your hands, lift with your heart 
interest. Moses had to cover his face after being in 
the presence of God. What a boon and a blessing we 
can be to self and others when we return from the 
presence of God. Spend hours in prayer, meditation, 
devotion, Bible reading, study. You are not going to 
overcome the world. Christ will! Get close to him. 


AN EXACTING CALLING 


The Christian ministry is an exacting calling. We 
serve God through Christ: not an ideal, but the ideal. 
Every prayer, every sermon, every address should show 
signs of work, toil, prayer; each one a bit better than 
the previous. During college and seminary days I mar- 
veled that my home pastor could preach Sunday after 
Sunday, and never in some eight years did we hear a 
poor sermon. My pastor never served a large parish, 
he spent most of his ministry as a “mission developer”; 
but his sermons were always models of good preaching. 
Would that the same could be said of yours and mine. 
Phillips translates I Corinthians 3:10 following: “Let 
the builder be careful how he builds. The foundation 
is laid already, and no one can lay another, for it is 
Jesus Christ, himself. But any man who builds on the 
foundation . . . must know that each man’s work will 
one day be shown for what it is.” This is directed at 
you and me! 

The ministry calls from us with unceasing demand 
love. “Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
‘God so loved that he gave.” How then can we, as 
ambassadors of the Almighty, the God of love, be 
loveless? And yet often we are just that. 


“God i 1S love.” . 


"here are so many conditions in the ministry that 
tend to make us loveless: stubbornness, obstinate 
church councils; alcoholics, neurotics, bosses in the 
church, pettiness, lack of cooperation (the capable 
refuse, the inept volunteer), choirs. “No rest or relief 
from daily tasks set free.” 

In spite of our “ministerial afflictions” we are to love 
as Christ first loved us and never cease loving. “Where 
love is, God is, and where God is, we must be. Lavish 
it on the poor, upon the rich, who often need it most; 
upon our equals, where it is most difficult, and where 
we are most apt to love the least. Give pleasure, lose 
no opportunity of giving pleasure for that is the cease- 
less triumph of a loving spirit. It is better not to live 
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than not to love,” says Henry Drummond (The Great- 
est Thing In The World). 

One of the wonderful rewards of living in the south 
as a minister of the Gospel is the love showered on 
you by your congregation. 

Today we in the ministry face some real battles, 
some problems so perplexing that the most saintly 
among us do not know even a part of the answer, much 
less the complete solution. How shall I, as a minister 
of Jesus Christ, stand on the race question? In the 
south your people will want you to take one stand; if 
you serve in the north, the opposite position. There 
is only one answer for a servant of Jesus Christ. “I 
shall stand where Christ stands.” “Where does he 
stand?” “Where love is found.” 

The servant of Christ is against all hatred, bitter- 
ness, selfishness, evil intention, unrighteousness, in- 
justice. We too must be against them in fact and in 
act. And when we are not sure how Christ would 
act—don’t move until he makes his way clear. If we 
temper all we feel and do with love, then we shall not 
be far from the road Christ is traveling. His way will 
prevail, will conquer. Stop unseemly strife! It is not 
his way, of this we can be certain. 








[he sermon “The Christian Ministry” was nominated for 
Curistianity Topay’'s Select Sermon Series by Dr. Richard 
Carl Hoefler, Professor of Homiletics and Liturgics in Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary. Dr. Hoefler’s overcomment 
follows: 

The sermon was chosen for this series not because it is 
the greatest sermon I have ever heard but because it contains 
the basic elements that a sermon should possess if it is to be 
called “great preaching.” 

To begin with, such a sermon must come freely from the 
sincere conviction of the preacher. This conviction is not just 
what he believes intellectually about a certain passage of 
Holy Scripture but it is a conviction that reflects a struggle 
—a struggle of the total man who has been confronted by 
God's Holy Word in the midst of an active participation with 
life. If a man is to write and preach a great sermon, he must 
be first a pastor. He must enter his study to prepare the 
sermon concerned not only with the Word of God but also 
with the World of Dying Men. Each sermon thereby becomes 
a focal point where God and the World of Men meet. In the 
quiet of the study the preacher must struggle at this meeting 
place of Word and world, as Jacob did with the angel. He 
must wrestle until he is blessed—blessed by divine guidance 
and insight. For then, and only then, can he leave his study 
and go to the pulpit as a man who has seen a vision that must 
be shared, and has received a message that must be told. 

Secondly, a sermon that is to be called “great” must be 
directed to where men are. The Word of God was never 
spoken in a vacuum. It was always a word spoken to par- 
ticular people—at a particular time—in a particular place. 
Therefore, the sermon must be relevant, personal, and direct. 
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A startling comment one Sunday by a stranger as he 
left church set us thinking about successful ministries 
and unsuccessful ones. “I like to hear your sermons, 
you believe what you preach.” It never occurred to me 
that any man could or would stand in the pulpit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and utter what he himself did not 
fully believe. But men do! And Christ’s body is cruci- 
fied again—the church of Jesus Christ and his great 
cause of salvation for all men is hurt or restricted! 

As I rode one day with the pastor of a great church, 
we talked of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. He 
said to me, “I would give anything if I could believe 
what you believe and as you believe.” “Thus saith the 
Lord” must be your authority. “Rooted and grounded 
in the Scriptures,” not in the philosophies of men, nor 
simply in the principles of science, but in the word of 
the Lord—both Christ and his holy Word. 

Science and philosophy will be valuable to you in 
your ministry, but you preach Christ, crucified and 
risen from the dead, and let the “isms” preach human 
ethics and philosophies. 

H. Grady Davis in his fine book, Design for Preach 
ing (Muhlenberg Press, 1958), reports that Christian 


leaders in Europe had to learn anew how to read, 


THE SERMON 


But this requirement must be fulfilled in the complete realiza- 
tion that people are not where they should be. The sermon 
begins where man is, but immediately lifts and directs him 
to where he should be and can be by God’s grace and power. 

This demands that the preacher have courage and humility, 
but above all an attitude of expectancy. He must enter the 
pulpit believing that when God’s Word is proclaimed some- 
thing is going to happen. And this will happen not because 
of his own talents, or clever ideas, not because he forces or 
compels the people to a certain action by his logical line of 
argumentation, but because he is a witness to what God has 
done, is doing, and will do. 

The third element of the sermon that is to be called “great” 
is clarity. Clarity begins in the mind of the preacher. My 
practice is to require each student to establish a theme before 
he writes or presents a sermon. This theme is a single state- 
ment which spells out, in his own words, what he believes 
God intends for him to say. Secondly I demand that every 
sermon have an outline—not hidden under clever verbiage, 
but brittle and sharp like the edge of a razor so that even 
the attention of the most careless listener cannot escape being 
cut at least once during the development of the sermon. 

Great preaching comes in the process of attempting the 
impossible. To speak God’s Word is impossible for man. 
God and God alone must do it, but as we strive humbly and 
earnestly to do that which we know is impossible for us to do, 
God does it in us. 

The sermon fulfills the challenge of greatness, not neces- 
sarily as you will read it and analyze its structure but as its 
effect continues to work in the lives of 30 young pastors who 
began their ministry with its words on their hearts. R.C.H. 
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preach, and hear the Word as God’s Word. Preaching 
had become only a religious discourse, a “sacred ora- 
tory.” One such leader confessed, “We found that we 
had only been presenting considerations about the 
Gospel. We had not been presenting the Gospel itself 
as God’s message.” 

Dr. Davis added, “We must proclaim whatever the 
King gives us to proclaim. A man does not merely 
He preaches the Kings’ message. 
preaches ‘ The Gospel of God,’ 


A man 
T he Gospel of Christ’ 
for the purpose of reaching and reclaiming the lost.” 

In The Sermon and the Propers (Concordia, 1958), 
Dr. Fred H. Lindemann has written, 


‘preach.’ 


“We have the 
sign of the cross on our forehead and breast from holy 


Hereafter April 12 will appear on our calendars in large 
red letters! On that date, there was dancing in the streets of 
Moscow; and in the corridors of Washington’s Pentagon there 
were grim and bothersome questions. 

In a span of one hour and 30 minutes, man opened a new 
frontier. It all began at 9:07 with a five-ton vehicle soaring off 
a launching pad somewhere in Soviet Russia. For 89 minutes 
that vehicle whipped along at a speed of 17,000 miles an hour, 
in a path of travel, 188 miles beyond the earth. This “beyond- 
the-earth sphere” in which the object moved was one which 
from the dawn of time until that special 89 minute segment 
of April 12, had been “without a traveller.” 

Aboard this earth-orbiting vehicle was a 27 year-old Soviet 
peasant who, after riding 89 minutes with history, put down 
on a predetermined piece of soil, and stepped from his “sky 
scooter” with the light of distant stars in his eyes . . . the 
first man to travel in space! 

It was this event that brought the dancers to the streets of 
Moscow, that works a color change to our calendar and pales 
the glory that was Columbus and the 
Lindbergh. A man in space! 

Mr. Khrushchev has said of his cosmonaut that he had 


achieved immortality. 


grandeur that was 


Obviously this top Communist and 
atheist did not mean that this first space man is now unliable 
to death, that 89 minutes in space performed for him what 
union with Christ performs for the Christian. He simply 
meant he had captured an enduring fame. His is one of the 
names born not to die. 

We will have to go along with that judgment. Like any 
“first” for man which is frought with extreme hazard to life, 
this feat excites all of us to salute the heroism, courage, and 
gallantry of this young space man. His daring and dedication 
has earned him a big page in the future history books. He 
has inched every one of us to the edge of tomorrow. Even now 
I wonder: how long will it take man, with this space break- 
through, to get around to all the planets and stars and stand 
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baptism; how far have we driven it into our daily life, 
into our business and profession, into our school life? 
How far have we carried it into our community? How 
deeply have we impressed it on our environment? 
These questions we, the ministers of God, must daily 
answer!” Would to God that none of us fail Christ, his 
Church, his cause! 

It is a glorious ministry that you are entering. It is 
a holy calling with an unusual compensation, for you 
walk with Christ. With the rewards come unusual de- 
mands, that you are to love others as Christ loved you. 
Your entrance into Christ's ministry signifies your 
willingness to fulfill the demands. God grant you the 
faith, the courage, and the steadfastness so to do. END 


astride the most distant galaxy one day crying “Alas, there 
are no more worlds to conquer?” No question, Mr. Gagarin 
has achieved enduring fame. But this is more than the achieve- 
ment of one hardy and brave man. This is an accomplishment 
of many people’s dedication. Back of those Wednesday head- 
lines that a man had been successfully launched into space 
and returned are miles of chalked figures on miles of black- 
boards, small armies of people perfecting the science of aero- 
dynamics, cybernetics, and electronics; men with jaws de- 
terminedly set and far away horizons in their dreams. These 
men have travailed until now in their laboratories and out of 
their travail they have brought triumph in a great enterprise. 
And because these are of another nation is not sufficient reason 
to withhold our gratulations. A deserved salute then to the 
young Soviet cosmonaut and his scientific colleagues! 


CHRIST'S ASCENSION INTO HEAVEN 


While we are all agog with the event of this past April morn- 
ing, we should remember an event of another morning long 
ago. This is not the first time there has been a man in space. 

It happended on a bit of soil outside the ancient walls of 
old Jerusalem when without booster rockets, launching pads, 
or gadget-equipped vehicle, without algebraic equations or 
armies of men in laboratories, without one piece of electronic 
equipment, without headlines or dancing in the streets, with- 
out space suits and helmets—with just one ordinary cloud— 
suddenly, there was a Man in space! 

“And when he had spoken these things, while they beheld, 
he was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. 
And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went 
up, behold, two men stood by them in white apparel; Which 
also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven” (Acts 1:9-11). 

Two men in space! Asks a friend of mine, “What is wrong 
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Retreat—To Go Forward 





Do you ever find yourself disturbed by answers by taking spiritual inventory 
the age-old questions ‘‘Who am I?”... in modern religious retreats . . . and 
“Why am I here?” Then read, in the _ how these brief withdrawals from daily 
May issue of Reader’s Digest, how _ stress bring renewed strength, purpose 
many Americans are discovering their _and self-understanding. 








































The Man With the Miraculous Hands 


He was not even a doctor, yet his pain-soothing power was 
like a drug to Heinrich Himmler, the most dreaded of all 
Nazis! And his fee? The lives of hundreds of thousands of 
victims marked for death in gas chambers and 
concentration camps. Don’t miss SIDS. 
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My Precious Gift from Conan Doyle. As a small child, Words Can Work Wonders for You. Tests prove that a 


the author of this delightful article didn’t believe in knowledge of words and success, in any field, go 
fairies—until the creator of Sherlock Holmes showed together! The more words you know, the better you 
him how to see them! Now he shows you how imagina- can think—and clear thinking brings better grades, 
tion can make your life more joyful . . . and why good better jobs and better earnings. Here is a practical 


things often happen when you believe! guide you can put to use immediately! 





Good-by to Garden Pests. One wonder chemical Another Journey. It started with a plane crash... 
paralyzes, scorches, gasses or poisons 80 different and a college senior killed on his way back to classes. 
insects. Another virtually retires the hoe by killing Then came a most unusual funeral service. In this 
weeds before they sprout. Read how American home- moving article, reprinted by request, discover why 
owners are closer than ever to their fond dream of death need not be a time for mourning—but for fond 


the garden that takes care of itself. farewells as a greater journey begins. 








The Incredible Cruise of the Santa Maria. It seemed Why We Have Aches and Pains and What to Do About 





impossible—a giant luxury liner hijacked while cruis- Them. Muscle spasms, says Dr. Janet Travell, are 
ing the Caribbean! Read the full fantastic story of the culprits behind most of our miseries. Read the 
one of this century’s most daring dramas on the high techniques of the President’s personal physician for 
seas...and the reactions of those who spent 12 relieving pain . . . and her advice for taking care of 


tense days on this ticking political time bomb! your muscles . . . in the May issue of Reader’s Digest. 
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with us that we latch our destiny so much to this modern man 
in space, and ignore this other Man in space, at whose return 
“every eye shall see Him”? 

Two men in space! And what is the essential difference 
between them? 

For one thing “this other Man in space” did achieve a real 
immortality, an undyingness, not a mere unperishing fame. 
Victim of a wicked plot that terminated in death on a cross, 
He stormed back, by the mighty “thrust” of God from the 
cold, stagnant regions of death and hell into vibrant eternity 
which he had possessed with the Father before the foundation 
of space. His “going up” beyond the earth was to “sit on his 
throne,” at the right hand of God. 

While the modern space man’s success is measured by the 
fact that he accomplished his mission by remaining alive, this 
“other Man in space” accomplished His mission by becoming 
“obedient unto death”; by dying “He abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light.” 

The accomplishment of last week by Russia’s space man has 
definite overtones of war and destruction in it. Many have 
observed the military possibilities of “manned space platforms” 
from which atomic missiles could be launched, thus speeding 
up time from launching to target. Are we too far amiss to 
predict that “he (Gagarin) hath abolished life and brought 
death and mortality to light”? If this breakthrough follows 
precedent, it will make war a little more hellish. 

Two men in space! Through one the purposes of a sovereign 
state attained; through the other the purposes of a Sovereign 
Lord fulfilled. One man’s feat threatening annihilation; the 
other promising eternal life. One ending up the “man of the 
hour”; the other the Lord of history! 


TWO DIMENSIONS OF POWER 


Another essential difference in these two space men is the 
power involved. I know very little about propellants, booster 
rockets, energy, thrust. I do know that to hurl five tons of 
material loose from the fingers of gravity takes a staggering 
amount of power. Having admitted that the power called for 
in putting a man in space is fantastic, | must not overlook 
those other much, much larger objects, and so far away that 
I must speak of them in terms of light years, orbiting in space. 
I know Somebody had access to power that makes Russia’s 
look puny. We are not getting out special editions of our 
newspapers to herald the accomplishment we see every night 
above our heads. But well we might, for there is power; if it 
were not so familiar to us, it would awe us to our knees. And 
this awesome power is the power of that other Man in space! 

Those objects blinking off the starboard of your ship Mr. 
Gagarin, His fingers launched them! And on your port, that 
mighty galaxy, He telleth their number and calleth them all 
by name. Down below, through the blue haze is hail and 
storm and vapor; down there is mountain and hill, cattle and 
creeping things; down there are kings and princes and peasants 
like yourself . . . “all these things were made by him and 
without him was not anything made that was made.” Even 
now from his place at the right hand of God he holds all 
things you see from this vantage point, and much more you 
can’t see, together. Great is our Lord in space, and of great 
power! 

So, while we are extolling the power that launched a man 
in space, we must not miss the power that has launched a 
universe and season after season keeps it all on course. Mr. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Gagarin, and anybody else throwing a hat 
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in the air to celebrate an exhibition of your power, we must 
remind you that the weakness of our Christ is stronger than 
anything you can wheel out to your launching pads and hurl 
into space. And your wisdom for all of its concerning equa- 
tions’ computers, and propellents—why, the foolishness of God 
has more sagacity in it! 


THE LORD OF SPACE 


Two men in space! Another essential difference between them 
is that of sphere. Russia’s man in space is now, and was iz. 
those historic 89 minutes, spacially bound, still dependent on 
the resources of this world, still exposed to the mercies and 
providences and judgments of God. 

Not so the other Space Man. He has, according to the 
record, “ascended into heaven.” The ascent of the modern 
space man placed him, for a brief span, in a segment of space, 
and only a tiny portion of it. But the ascent of the other Space 
Man placed Him in the sphere of the spirit. He is neither 188 
miles or 188 light years from the earth. The sphere of the 
spirit surrounds, sustains, and penetrates the sphere of space 
and time. Thus Jesus ascending did not remove him galaxies 
away, but put him “closer than breathing and nearer than 
hands and feet.” “Lo, I am with you always,” he assures us. 

The heaven to which Jesus ascended is at our elbows, and 
if only we were not so time-bound, so materialistic we might 
catch glimpses of the hem of his garment, or gleams of the 
world he rules as Lord over all. In him heaven walks into our 
living room, touches down at our desk in the office, rides the 
8:10 commuter. So close does this realm of the spirit impinge 
on the physical world since that Man went “up into heaven,” 
that some have been able to declare most convincingly, “Christ 
liveth in me!” 

“It is expedient for you that I go away,” he told his disci- 
ples. It was his going away “into heaven” that made possible 
his coming into every heart. His ascent loosed him from 
spacial bounds. No longer spacially bound he is closer to us as 
we eat our bread than when the five thousand ate with him on 
a Galilean hillside. He is with us more intimately than he was 
with them because he “ascended into heaven.” 

Two men in space! There is one last but tremendous dif- 
ference between these two men in space. This difference is 
at the. point of re-entry of the earth. When Russia’s space 
man unstrapped his gear and walked again on his home soil, 
he was the same person; his country and world unchanged. 
The same tears and heartache prevailed. The same pain and 
death reigned everywhere. The same delinquency and crime, 
the same nightmare of human history with war and rumors of 
war; the same character, the same sins! 


THE DAY OF RE-ENTRY 


Not so when the other Space Man makes his re-entry of the 
earth. One day He too shall return to this earth. That curtain 
which holds back the realm of this spirit from our eyes shall 
be torn open and eternity shall come pouring through the rent 
into time. This breakthrough will be led by Jesus Christ and 
when it is accomplished the structures of history will be shat- 
tered, a new earth and a new heaven will arise wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. The travail of history will be over and 
the kingdoms of history shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord. 

At his re-entry the conflicts will be resolved, the imperfec- 
tions ended, pain and sorrow, sin and death swept into discard, 
disobedience and defection and indifference challenged and 
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dealt with. With his return “everybody will be brought on 
stage for the grand finale,” everybody to receive the verdict 
of life or death. 

When this other Man in space re-enters it will be with the 
materials of a solemn examination; which materials he now 
gathers out of our doing from day to day. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers, the great preacher of the Free 
Church of Scotland, closes one of his sermons this way: “And 
along the whole of this perspective, there seems no event, the 
contemplation of which is more fitted to still the spirit into 
seriousness, or bring it up to high resolves than the coming 
advent of the Saviour—an event on one side of which lie 
all the recollections of time, and on the other side all the 
retributions of eternity. Meanwhile, and ere he take the de- 
cisive movement from the mercy seat which he now fills in 
heaven, to the judgment seat which he then will occupy on 
earth, he bids you all flee from the coming wrath—he holds 
out even to the guiltiest of you all the scepter of an offered 
reconciliation—he plies you alike with the overtures of pardon 
and calls of repentance; a pardon sealed by the blood of a 
satisfying atonement, in which he invites you to trust. . . . O 
kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and while he is in the way—for 
blessed only shall they be who have put their trust in him.” 

Yes, why do we latch our destiny on to the modern man in 
space and ignore this other Man in space? Does not the 
apostle Poul have the only plausible answer? “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned” (I Cor. 2:14). Two men in space! 
Lest we be enamoured of the modern space man, and ignore 
the other man, let us be sure we have the Spirit of God.—A 
sermon preached by Dr. Lee Suane, pastor of National 


Baptist Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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WE QUOTE: 


BOGUS HISTORY—You cannot take Jesus Christ and 
his influence out of our culture. So very rarely do you 
hear Christian people make this point in argument with 
non-Christians, and make it securely. The influence of 
Christ is deep and real in spite of all the failures of the 
Christian Church. Jesus Christ did, in fact, bring certain 
new ideas into the world, and history 
Christ had never been 

We complain about the Communists twisting history. I 
am opposed to the falsification of historic proof because it’s 
a very serious matter. 
democracy too. 

The thing I constantly have do in your universities 
and in England (but very much so over here, because so 
many of you seem to me to have little historical sense) is 
to make them understand that these ideas of Jesus were 
new. This is an objective fact in history. 


cannot be as if 


This twisting of history happens in 


We're so used 
to these ideas now that we divorce them from their source. 
We're living on borrowed capital and are not knowledge- 
able enough to acknowledge our debts. In fact, one of the 
books for required reading in Stanford University, and I 
think in many other universities, is a certain book on West- 
ern civilization. It’s for first year students, and many of my 
friends tell me that this book is utterly unfair because it 
leaves out the influence of Christianity on our Western 
civilization. In other words, it’s a bogus history. Some of 
your students are having bogus history forced on them.— 
Canon Bryan Green of Birmingham Cathedral, in an ad- 
dress at the Layman’s Leadership Institute. 


GIVE AN 
RSV (@ONCORDETTE BIBLE 


IN CLASSIC WHITE 


White is for weddings. 
Spring. And this RSV Concordette Bible is a soft, classic white. 
It is small (474” x 7”) and slender (less than an inch thick). 
Yet it is remarkably complete. It includes a presentation page, 
family record, 12 maps. . 
cise Concordance and list of proper names, and over 75,000 
center column references. 

Choose from two white editions of the Concordette. One is 
leatheroid, with amber edges, for $5.95. The other is white 
washable imitation leather, with gold edges, for $7.95. 


..white is for confirmations...white is for 


. all in color. It has a 192-page con- 


house and your bookstore 
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A muinister’s basic working library 


An Expository 
Preacher’s Notebook 


By D. W. CLEVERLEY FORD 


A step-by-step guide to the technique and content 
of Biblical sermons, based on the vast experience 
of this noted preacher. “The best treatment of 
expository preaching that I have ever seen. There 
is a remarkable combination of competent Bible 
scholarship and a gift for pointed, direct and effec- 
tive communication."—HALFORD E, LUCCOCK. 
$3.50 


Preaching on the 


Books of the 
Old Testament 


By DWIGHT E. STEVENSON 


An ideal source book for preparing sermons on 
each book of the Old Testament rather than on 
individual texts. Here is a tool with which the 
minister can enormously expand his congrega- 
tion’s appreciations of the impact of each Old 
Testament book, from Genesis to Malachi. Its 
clear and direct approach make it ideal for “ser- 
mon starters” and “seed thoughts.” $3.95 


DELIVERANCE TO THE CAPTIVES 


Sermons and Prayers 


By KARL BARTH. The first book of sermons 
by the great 20th-century theologian. “Daringly 
down to earth,” says ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN 
of these sermons delivered to the inmates of a 
Swiss prison. $3.00 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
ON CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 


By NELS F. S. FERRE. A creative appraisal of 
the current religious scene by a man whose books 
“can never be read without the sense that one is 
in the presence of a prophet and a man of God.” 
—WILLIAM BARCLAY. $4.50 


Harper’s 
jungle missionary 
classics 


THE SAVAGE 

MY KINSMAN 
By ELISABETH ELLIOT. In her 
newest book, Betty Elliot reports on 
her life among the Auca killers of 


her husband. 123 photographs. 
$5.95 


THE DAYUMA STORY 
Life Under Auca Spears 
By ETHEL EMILY WALLIS. The 
first Christian member of the mur- 
derous Auca tribe tells her startling 


story. 16 pages of photographs. 
$3.95 


JUNGLE PILOT 
The Life and Witness 
of Nate Saint 


By RUSSELL T. HITT. “Another 
outstanding example of missionary 
biography.”—-HAROLD J. OCKENGA. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


THROUGH GATES 
OF SPLENDOR 
By ELISABETH ELLIOT. The first 
great account of the five missionary 


martyrs in Ecuador. With the Cor- 
nell Capa photos. $3.75 


SHADOW OF THE 
ALMIGHTY 


The Life and Testament of 
Jim Elliot 
By ELISABETH ELLIOT. With 
the Jim Elliot “spiritual classic” 
journals. Illustrated. $3.75 


THE PROGRESS OF 
WORLD-WIDE MISSIONS 


By ROBERT H. GLOVER. Re- 
vised and enlarged by J. HERBERT 
KANE. A classic evangelical text- 
book brought up to date. Here is 
comprehensive coverage of the 
work of Christian missions through- 
out the world — history, present 
status, future prospects. Maps, sta- 
tistical charts, index, and a com- 


plete bibliography. $5.50 


At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Campus Frontiers of Faith 


RUDOLPH F. NORDEN 


Oo” a score of years ago the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod began as a “late comer” to give 
serious attention to the nation’s campuses as major 
spheres of church activity. Even this late start was 
further retarded by World War II, which drained 
colleges and universities of their male students. By 
this time other denominations, more in America’s main- 
stream, had become strongly entrenched on campus 
borders with impressive churches and adjoining stu- 
dent centers. Their formula called for normal parishes 
in the immediate environs of the university, with 
additional facilities and staff workers to serve students. 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod did not to 
any appreciable extent partake of this phase of the 
campus-community ministry. What congregations it 
had in university cities were usually located on “the 
other end of town.” Lutheran constituents on cam- 
pus were of insufficient strength to draw congregations 
toward campus. 

In the awakening period not a few complainants 
were heard to say: “We have missed the bus.” Relating 
as it did to the status quo, the complaint failed to take 
into account the possibility of fresh, new approaches. 
Indeed, although one bus was missed, other, perhaps 
better, modes of transportation soon appeared. 


A NEW STRATEGY 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod is now per- 


suaded that it has more than made up for lost time by 
introducing a daring plan of outreach to students. 
From outside observers this venture elicits everything 
from predictions of failure to undisguised admiration. 
Confident of success, Missouri Synod claims no patent 
on its campus program. It invites other communions 
to assay the ingredients of a plan that is moving stu- 
dents from the periphery to the center of a Christ- 


Rudolph Norden is Editorial Assistant with the Commission 
on College and University Work of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod in Chicago, and is also Editor of the Lutheran 
Campus Pastor. He holds degrees from St. Paul’s College and 
Concordia Seminary, has done graduate work in philosophy 
and history at the University of Minnesota, has served as a 
pastor in Colorado and Nebraska, and was for a ten-year 
period Lutheran campus pastor at the University of Minnesota. 


centered gospel ministry. With campus enrollments 
reaching an all-time high of 3,160,000 and still mount- 
ing, new frontiers of faith must be found within our 
college-bred generation. 

The Missouri Synod plan centers in student con- 
gregations housed in campus-side chapels. These are 
unfolding under the dynamic leadership of a man who 
now is the “patron saint” of college work to 600 
Lutheran campus pastors. He is Dr. Reuben W. 
Hahn, Executive Secretary of the Synod’s Commission 
on College and University Work. “Reuben” to his 
brethren in the campus ministry and to religious co- 
ordinators at state universities, Hahn was induced in 
1940 to leave his University of Alabama post to be- 
come “general student pastor” on a church-wide basis. 
He became the first full-time executive head of the 
then minor $5,000-a-year-budget Student Welfare 
Committee. Missouri Synod has since given him a 
Chicago office staff of five and an agency budget nearly 
20 times its original figure. The 30-some geographical 
districts of the Synod provide the hard cash to build 
chapels and to salary the campus pastors. 


MAJOR EMPHASIS ON WORSHIP 


What is the primary component in the Missouri Synod 
concept of campus work? It is the primacy of wor- 
ship, in congregations or assemblies established for 
and by students. The visible symbols of this philosophy 
are the chain of new University Lutheran Chapels— 
from the University of California to the University of 
Connecticut—built in the wake of World War II. Is 
the emphasis on corporate worship right? One ob- 
server recently said of college students: “There is in- 
creasing danger in our day that Christians are too 
much with other Christians and too little with Christ.” 
If this is so, how better can we bring students into 
communion with Jesus Christ than by worship? 
Chapels, as both symbols and _properly-appointed 
locales of worship, loom far above social fellowship 
halls or student centers euphemistically termed “homes 
away from home” as starting points for spiritual cam- 
pus programs. They put communion tables ahead of 
ping-pong tables. Worship lifts the program, in Rich- 


ard Celeste’s words above a “punch and cookies affair.” 
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INTEGRATING STUDENT CHURCH LIFE 


The student congregation, served by a full-time cam- 
pus pastor, spares the Lutheran collegian of a kind of 
ecclesiastical schizophrenia. Instead, he is provided 
with Sunday worship, week-day Bible study, Christian 
service opportunities, campus evangelism, fellowship, 
and pastoral counseling all in one package. Whatever 
the student’s church-related activity, from the high 
faith experience of partaking of Holy Communion on 
Sunday morning to a Thursday afternoon student cen- 
ter discussion with coffee and doughnuts, it is under 
the umbrella of the same campus church. 

Other patterns of campus work, however meritor- 
ious, tend to split the student down the middle. Sun- 
day morning he goes to the town-gown church and 
listens to the sermon of the parish pastor. Sunday eve- 
ning and during the week he goes to the student 
center to be spiritually counseled by another person— 
the center's director. If he manages to bring an un- 
churched or dechurched fellow student with him to 
the student center program and introduces him to the 
director, he will have to do the same thing over again 
when he takes him to church and presents him to the 
minister there. This requires double orientation, and 
between the two there is often a break-down. In the 
Lutheran plan, Sunday worship and student center 
activities are merged into one spiritual program. The 
student deals with one minister, who is to him all 
things: a full priest administering the sacraments, per- 
forming confirmations and weddings, and a student 
center director and counselor. 

Anyone who has done campus work knows that a 
serious offender, next to the student who doesn’t go to 
church at all, is the four-year “church tramp” or peren- 
nial visitor. Students know they must follow an 
orderly curriculum in their academic studies. They 
don’t all realize that a well-ordered spiritual course is 
just as necessary. So, many of them sample all churches 
in the community but grow roots in none. The Mis- 
souri Synod plan reduces the penchant for churchly 
roaming to a minimum, for it puts the campus church 
squarely into the laps of the students themselves. Stu- 
dents are the members and from their ranks the chapel 
council is drawn. Very rarely is “membership” in the 
chapel effected through a formal transfer from the 
home church. Commitment to the student parish is 
accomplished through some other procedure, be it 
granting associate membership, having students sign 
the chapel constitution, or issuing Communion cards. 


NOT A ‘PLAY CHURCH’ 


Critics of chapel congregations point to the instability, 
immaturity, and high mobility of students as factors 
making the plan unfeasible. They call it “playing 
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church,” the way children play in doll-houses. The 
Missouri Synod is not minded to underestimate stu- 
dent capacity for responsibilit By its definition the 
local church comes into being when Christians are 
gathered about the Word and the sacraments and in- 
tend to further Christ's kingdom by word and deed. 
Lutheran campus pastors find their parishioners, 
sprinkled with faculty members and heavily inter- 
larded with married students, entirely capable of being 
about their Father’s business. 

The student congregation overcomes artificiality by 
structuring itself as much as possible after the normal 
pattern. It creates out of itself Gamma Delta as its 
arm for campus action, as well as the suborganisms 
familiar to the freshman from his past church life: 
choir, chapel guild, couples’ club, nursery, tots’ Sunday 
school, pastor's membership classes, and the various 
assortment of parish committees, including the stew- 
ardship committee. It carries its load of missions and 
benevolence contributions. University Lutheran 
Chapel at the University of Minnesota, for example, 
adopted a current budget of nearly $30,000 for local 
and church-wide expenses. Of this figure approxi- 
mately $12,000 is a subsidy of the supporting Minne- 
sota District of the Synod, while the students con- 
tribute the remaining $18,000. By involving them- 
selves in the financial program of the chapel, students 
learn to shoulder responsibilities and, through partici- 
pation, acquire the skills of lay churchmanship. They 
will not have to rediscover the functioning church 
after graduation, for they have remained active in it 
during college years. END 





Sophisticated Pilgrimage 
We lift our praying hands 

In thanks for life 

And mutter chanted, meaningless refrains. 

In chipped and splintered monotones 

We paraphrase our boredom, and self-pleased, 
Think God has listened and has heard 

Our platitudes and hollow canticles 

Droned forth in voices sharp as porcelain. 


Stupored we weave disaster through the highway’s 
arms, 

Oblivious to pain, and death, and time. 

We wink at murder and condone deceit, 

Racing for power and the greatest bomb, 

The truest danger, and the fullest harm. 

Over the scars and rubble of our latest crimes 

We lift our praying hands 

In thanks for life. 


Crarces WauGAMAN 
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You, your friends and your church can enjoy these 


_Alagsburg 
Exclusives 


Inspiring Christian Art 


GRACE /by Enstrom 4 : ee 


This beautiful picture—faithfully reproduced in 
full, rich color by Augsburg craftsmen— inspires an 
attitude of reverence and thanksgiving. A master- 
piece for every dining area. Available in two sizes. 







Unframed Prints 
Ma, GE Se ie Bes wocndcccdsncndsncesccesoedenseess $ 2.00 
ms ee ere $ 3.00 














JESUS OF NAZARETH 


Framed Pictures 


No. EG1013F Print, 10 x 13%, with 2” light oak frame..$ 7.50 
No. EG1621F Print, 16 x 21, with 242" oak scoop frame.. $12.00 









The LORD’S SUPPER /by Louis Jambor THE LOneS SUPrEN 


A magnificent interpretation of Our Lord’s last meal 
with His disciples before His death. Intensity of . 
color tones and realism of the setting make this a JESUS OF NAZARETH /by Louis Jambor 

most significant work of art. A sketch identifying The strength, spiritual power and suffering of our Saviour are all 
each figure is included with each full color print. strikingly present in this beautiful, fullcolor, portrayal of the Master. 













Unframed Prints 

: Unframed PO Sew aes OR UDicccdscccngvascssves cons séecveeces® of 
No. $1217, Size 12% Ec odiacseacissedecsobubaiied eat $ 2.00 Prints | No. JN1621, RN nae a coe De $ 1.50 
Ne, Sty ee DERI NONN ss bebe ccccccskssbcvéccscecses $ 5.00 


Framed Pictures 





















. . mM Framed No. JN912FG Print, 9 x 12, with 1%” gold frame....$ 4.25 
No. LS1217FG Print, 12% x 17, with 14" gold frame...$ 6.00 Pictures No. JN912Fi Print, 9 x 12, with 144" ivory frame....$ 4.25 
No, LS1217FI Print, 12% x 17, with 144" ivory frame....$ 6.00 No. JN1621FG Print, 16 x 21, with 2” gold frame...$12.50 
No. LS1824FG Print, 18 x 24, with 24%" gold frame....$17.50 No. JN1621Fi Print, 16 x 21, with 2” ivory frame....$12.50 
Si nificant UNA SANCTA (One Holy Church) A : : 
g ee Birthday Reminder 


. by Paul J. Christiansen 
Recordings A 550-voice choir from the nine 
colleges of the new American 
Lutheran Church, the St. Olaf 
College Band, soloists, and nar- 
rators combine to make this one 
of the most scintillating religious 
musical productions of our day. 
Recorded during the historic 
constituting convention of The 
American Lutheran Church. 

12 in., 334% rpm, 






Monaural record.......+-+-e+- $3.98 
12 in., 3344 rpm, 3 

Stereo record... ..eeveceeceees $5.98 ' ee 
GREAT LUTHERAN HYMNS BIRTHDAYS 


A hi-fi choral recording of great The popular gift book everyone can use! Birth- 
and well-known hymns = the days has a page for each day . . . room enough for 
a oe _os ret many names, addresses, and events . . . plus an 
aa” eeienioe eee: appropriate scripture verse and poem on each 
Lent, Easter, Pentecdst .. . 24 page. Beautifully bound in white leatherette with 





hymns in all. An excellent addi- § Forget-me-not design. 

tion to any record library. 3%" x 5" x 1", gift boxed. 

12 in., 334% rpm, Regular Edition..........+- g0eennens soceesecececoees $ 1.75 
Monaural record......... ve+-- $3.98 Deluxe Edition-full color design, padded covers.....$ 2.00 
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YOGA 


Dear Eutychus: 

At last I am on the verge of something 
vast. Really. Here in Paris I came across 
the most breath-taking little group. They 
gather on weekends in a secluded villa 
to practice Christian yoga. Their guru, 
or teacher, is a yogi barely my age, but 
a great adept. He is a Hindu, but the 
group regards him as a resource person; 
their purpose is to adapt this age-old 
technique for our ecumenical life. When 
I first saw him, he was meditating in the 
lotus posture, enigmatic and withdrawn. 
I could feel the mind of the East. 

Of course I am the merest beginner. 
Ihe yogi indicated I was not yet ready 
for the breath-control exercise they are 
working on. It is just as well; I have a 
head cold, and couldn’t manage the long 
exhalation through one nostril. 

In my own room I have been prac- 
ticing concentration, however. I fix my 
eyes on my forehead, hold my breath, 
and think the syllable OM. I know I'll 
break through into the supra-conscious 
state soon. I heard bells on my third 
attempt. And to think my trip will take 
me to India! 

In Integral Oneness, | Am, 

Albert Ivy 
Dear Eutychus: 

You needn’t have sent that nasty 
book. I don’t need second sight to dis- 
cern your motives. Much you care about 
“assisting me toward total liberation.” 
You simply wanted to appeal to my 
Western prejudices by exposing me all 
at once to yoga hygiene. The Paris 
group did not inhale strings or swallow 
wash cloths, not to speak of those other 
rituals of cleansing. 

I don’t know how you guessed that 
most of the group were Americans. Why 
should that be hard on the guru? “How 
many can your yogi bear?” you ask. 
Well, as a matter of fact, he did leave. 
Actually, he 
eloped with a charming New Haven 
debutante with whom he had developed 
the most sympathetic mental emana- 
tions. It seems he was from Brooklyn 
himself. In India I hope to pursue my 
researches on a new level. 

Yours truly, 


But for different reasons. 


Albert 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


FOR THE DARK HOURS 


“And Preach as You Go,” by Floyd 
Doud Shafer (March 27 issue) was 
superb. Every seminary should incorpo- 
rate these demands into the essentials of 
the curriculum. Every pulpit commit- 
tee should anticipate finding these qual- 
ities and every board of deacons should 
demand them in their pastor. Then 
would the world once again be able to 
turn to the church and hear the voice 
of God in its darkest hours. 

Epwarp T. Barra 
Conservative Baptist 

Foreign Mission Society 

Woburn, Mass. 


Ouch—but Amen! 

Lester E. Pipkin 
Appalachian Bible Institute 
Bradley, W. Va. 


I get a little weary at being told what a 
terrible job I’m doing as a minister; what 
a dullard I am; how little I know of the 
Word of God; how irrelevant I am to 
real life and what a worm I am in the 
eyes of the Great Big Sophisticated 
World! This is the theme that every 
religious magazine and most books on 
the ministry seem to harp on. 

We, as a group of clergymen, criticize 
ourselves to pieces, yet we know that 
most of us do the best job we know how 
to do—with the limited tools of intel- 
lect, wisdom and dedication which are 
ours." What to author Shafer is “insipid 
morality”. may.-well» be a most sincere 
attempt to follow the Saviour; what he 
calls “supine intelligence” will turn out 
to be, most likely, the results of what 
he calls for in the early part of his 
article: 40 hours alone with typewriter, 
books and Bible; and what he labels as 
“broadmindedness which is only flat- 
headedness” could easily be an attempt 
to reconcile theology with the over- 
whelming life situation that we all live 
id toe 

I may be burned at the stake for such 
irreverent views, but I’m not perfect. 

H. Brayton Girrorp, Jr. 
The Glen-Croft Baptist Church 
Glenolden, Pa. 


This wonderful article fortified some of 
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my own beliefs and tore down some 
misconceptions. A copy of it should be 
in the hand of every evangelical minister 
in the world. Wayne E. Varner 
Haymarket Baptist Church 

Haymarket, Va. 


It was an article that got down where 
most of us live and challenged us to say, 
with Paul, “For me to live is Christ.” 

Now, if he would just write another 
article suggesting as caustically as his 
challenge to preachers, that seminary 
professors and the writers of the leading 
articles in CurrsTiantry Topay learn 
the English language as it is spoken 
and understood by the majority of us. . . . 
What does the word “kerygma” mean? 
First Baptist Church H. H. Savace 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Slam-bang, excellent article. . . . How 
exhilarating . . . to read such a hearty, 
personal exhortation. | Nirevrs Nievsen 
St. John’s Lutheran Church 

Fresno, Calif. 


Excellent—excellent—excellent! 
Oakland, Calif. Frank P. STeciinc 


A GROWING THREAT 


Your editorial, “‘Push Button’ Riots 
Now Promote Communist Goal,” (Mar. 
13 issue), is both timely and factual. 
It is refreshing to note that we have at 
least one religious publication aware of 
a growing threat to the breakdown of 
law and order as was evident in San 
Francisco last May. The communist agi- 
tators work best in such an atmosphere 
of mob hysteria. WittiaM H. Moss 
National Hdgrs. National Chaplain 
The American Legion 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


At present the weight of evidence here 
makes significant Communist sponsor- 
ship of the riot appear dubious, at best. 
“Operation Abolition,” the Committee's 
propaganda piece, is circulating widely 
and turning millions of uncritical view- 
ers into nothing less than dupes of the 
Committee. To those who have con- 
sidered a reasonable amount of informa- 
tion bearing on the riot, there appear 
to be ten or more well-substantiated er- 
rors or distortions in the piecing together 
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of the film, rather than the three the 
Committee itself recognizes. 
Berkeley, Calif. Rosert B. Smitru 


You seem to imply that “Operation Abo- 
lition” was filmed in heaven, produced 
by St. Peter, and narrated by the Arch- 
angel Michael, even though it carries 
no credit lines. The tremendous furor 
over its authenticity — raised by many 
reputable and responsible people—would 
seem to be sufficient evidence to alert 
all morally-minded people at least to 
question, if not denounce, it. 

Lee C. Mooreneap 
Indianola. Methodist Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


Last evening . . . Dr. F. Schwarz spoke 
in San Francisco. He is executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Anti-Communism 
Crusade. After a showing of the film, 
“Operation Abolition,” he defended the 
accuracy and the thesis of the film. It 
is our belief that his defence of the film 
was sound and convincing. 

Jack SruLp 
Moorpark Christian Reformed Church 
San Jose, Calif. 
Bible Chapel 
San Jose, Calif. 
Bethany Baptist 
Cupertino, Calif. 
First Sunnyvale Henry W. Coray 

Orthodox Presbyterian 

Menlo Park, Calif. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Your February 27 issue on religious edu- 
cation does a distinct service in pointing 
out the tremendous danger of secular- 


Douctas L. Nerr 


James L. Austin 


ized education. I am quite in agreement 
with T. Robert Ingram when he writes 
that “teaching cannot be separated from 
religion.” But as a member of a denom- 
ination (Christian Reformed) which has 
by conviction operated Christian day 
schools for over fifty years, I am acutely 
aware of the fact that in our plea for 
Christian day school education we must 
not sell ourselves short by simplistically 
and categorically stating that this is “the 
key to the whole matter.” In our en- 
thusiasm for a return to religion in 
teaching we must not defeat our own 
cause by overlooking the fact that in 
order to be truly Christian it must also 
be the very best teaching possible. 

Simply because one is a fine 
Christian does not prove that he will be 
a good educator. . . . Then too, the fact 
that there are many “best educated” and 
“most intelligent people” willing to be- 
come teachers does not prove that they 
will be “very capable teachers.” 


. . » It will not do to reject all modern 
methodology as “Deweyism” in the name 
of a truly Christian Education. In fact, 
unless one is prepared to deny com- 
pletely the scientific status of educa- 
tional methodology, it must be argued 
that Christian Education cannot be com- 
pletely Christian unless it makes use of 
the valid data of modern educational 
methodology. . . . The adjective “Chris- 
tian” will not be true if there are inex- 
cusable deficiencies in its noun “Educa- 
tion.” Dennis HoeksTRA 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Education Department of Calvin | 
College passed a motion at a recent | 
meeting of the Department commending 
Curistianiry Topay and [its] 
editor for your very fine Christian educa- 
tion edition. 


.. - The leadership of your 
very fine periodical will do much to 
clarify the issue before Protestant Christi- 
anity today. 

I want to take occasion personally to 
tell you of my great appreciation for your 
courageous and capable interpretation of 
the problems before us as Protestants 
today. The articles are well selected, 
clearly written, and relevant. .. . 

CornELius JAARSMA 

Chairman, Department of Education 
Calvin College 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Christian day schools are as becoming to | 
many of us Missourians as an air tank 
to a skin diver. We maintain a nine 
grade school in our little congregation of 
300 communicants. And yet, having we 
did not have and seeing we did not see. 
It remained for Episcopalian Ingram to 
say superbly what we should and would | 
like to have said. To fix, revise, dis- 
guise, adjust, accommodate, or qualify 
Christ's command to feed his lambs . . . | 
teaching them, because they are few in| 
d 
number, or because the state has “taken | 
over” education, or because of cost, or| 
the lack of an all-purpose room, etc., is 
sheer disobedience. Frep H. WEBER 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisc. 
I have recently taken the requisite 
courses to qualify me to teach in our 
public schools. I took work both in a 


denominational (Presbyterian) college 


and a State University. Dewey doesn’t 
cut much of a figure any longer, and I 
found nothing in the “modern method- 
ology” that ran counter to Christian val- 
ues or which pretended to be a substitute 


for them. As for “Church people, who 
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IN THE HOLY LAND 
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You can 
help people en- 
rich their lives through 
Bible study while you enrich 
your ministry with a “trip of a 
lifetime” to the Holy Land. Get this 14- 
day expense paid trip simply by placing 
Crusaders’ proven Bible study program 
in homes in your community. 


What is Crusader’s? It is a tested 
program of Bible study developed out of 
23 years of extensive study on the part 
of the founder, Dr. R. O. Corvin. With 
the Bible as a textbook, every home be- 
comes a classroom and every parent a 
teacher. It is non-sectarian — in use by 
people of over 40 denominations. 


——— 


go by TWA Jet to 


BEIRUT DAMASCUS 
BELBEK JERUSALEM 
JORDAN ROME 


DR. TED W. ENGSTROM, president of Youth 
for Christ International, says: “It is a splen- 
did program. The use of this carefully- 
prepared, Bible-centered material will be a 
great asset in families growing together in 
the grace and knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Having visited extensively in the Holy 
Land | am much aware of the tremendous 
value of such a trip to a Christian worker. 
1 am hoppy to see the two tied together.” 


All you do is secure enrollments on es- 
pecially prepared cards, drop them in the 
mail. Crusaders does the rest! You do 
not teach course, grade papers, take 
down payments, make collections, 
handle books, or invest a large 
sum of money. 





Want the details? 
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CRUSADERS BIBLE STUDIES 

4848 N.W. 10th, Okla. City, Okla. i 
! Please send full information on the Holy | 
i Land trip. Dept. C-5 1 
i name | 
address 
| city & state. | 
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Now Ready... 
STANDARD VBS 
for 1961 


LIVING 
FOR 
JESUS 


Single theme graded for all age 
groups: Nursery, Beginner, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Teen-Age and 
Adult. 


New features for 1961 include 
Craft Paks for Beginner, Pri- 
mary, Junior... plus three 
packets of colorful Visual Teach- 
ing Aids. 

1961 STANDARD VBS course 
includes 

® Director’s Manual @ Teacher's Manuals 


@ Visual Teaching Aids © Pupils’ Books 
© Craft Paks © Worship Helps 


You can get a preview of most of these 
materials in the 1961 INTRODUC- 
TORY KIT ($7.97 value) only $4.95. 

(One Kit per school, please.) 
Special planning film strip for 1961 
VBS, ‘‘The House on Stonybrook 
Lane,” Order 9438 (you will be billed 
$3.50 which will be cancelled when film 
is returned on the date you specify. 


FREE VBS PLANBOOK 


Brand new, colorful 1961 VBS Plan- 
book is yours for the asking. Included 
in every VBS Introductory Kit, or sent 
free separately on request. 


1961 VBS 
a V1 tel) 4 
Ask for it... 
ewe a3 


should be far more concerned to have 
Christians for teachers than experts in 
Deweyism and modern methodology,” 
they ought to become better acquainted 
with the people in our public schools 
who are teaching. To presume them to 
be anything but people guided by the 
finest Christian ethics and beliefs, is to 
deceive oneself. Ricuarp HuLsert 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Especially do I underline the historical 
note on the rise of tax-supported, public 
schools at about the time the 
United States government first levied a 
...+ The solu- 
tion to the present muddle of trying to 
separate religion and education lies in 
awakening America to its original prac- 
tice. As a Missouri Synod Lutheran I 
rejoice, even allowing for confessional 
differences, in the rapid growth of 
church schools among the Reformed 
churches. When I entered the ministry 
about 90 per cent of the Protestant 
schools were Lutheran. Today only 
about 51 per cent are Lutheran. The 
decrease is in percentage only. . 

Kart F. BreeEMNe 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Greenville, Ill. 


same 


tax on a person’s income. 


Early Christians in the days of the 
Roman Empire were persecuted for a 
number of items, one of which was a 
refusal to patronize the Roman school 
system which was unmistakably pagan. 
Christian parents today find them- 
selves in something of a parallel situa- 
tion. Fortunately the opportunity is ours 
to own and operate Christian schools. 
The public school in America has been 
an anomaly from the beginning, based 
upon the proposition that the prime re- 
sponsibility for educating the children 
rests with the state. 
Pantego, N. C. Gorpon OosTERMAN 


Psychology is the rage, we know, and 
Sigmund Freud was its oracle. But surely 
it is not necessary to attribute to him, 
as was done by Graham R. Hodges, the 
age-old insight of Horace. If Freud ever 
really said, “Throw nature out with a 
pitchfork and she'll come right back 
every time,” he was merely translating 
the poet’s words: “Naturam expellas 
furca, tamen usque recurret.” There is 
still validity to the pre-Freudian but 
scholarly injunction: “Verify your ref- 
erences.” W. Epwin Cottier 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I greatly appreciate the reading sugges- 
tions in the “Christian Education Li- 
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brary.” I was, however, disappointed in 
not finding in this list . . . a recom- 
mendation of a collection of speeches by 
H. Van Riessen (the Netherlands), A. 
L. Farris (Toronto) and H. E. Runner 
(Grand Rapids) in Christian Perspec- 
tives: 1960 (Pella Publishing Co.). This 
little volume packs many powerful ideas 
on a Christian philosophy of science and 
education within a brief compass. 

Law School, ’61 BERNARD ZYLSTRA 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I was sorry to see that . . . you omitted 
a very significant volume—Audio-Visuals 
in the Church, by Gene A. Getz, Moody 
Press, 1959, 255 pages. Since this is 
about the only significant work on the 
subject of audio-visuals by an evangelical 
author, I feel it should have had a place 
in your listing. 

Audio-Visual Dept. Wayne BucHANAN 
Moody Bible Institute Supervisor 
Chicago, III. 


The article in the February 27 issue 
states that the Bible institute has come 
of age. I think perhaps it has become 
feeble, but I don’t believe age is so 
much a factor as compromise and con- 
formity to the world, particularly the 


academic world. I attended [a] ... 
Bible institute for a year and a half, 
from January, 1958, to June, 1959. To 
me, all this academic self-consciousness 
meant that a formal knowledge about 
God was achieved at the sacrifice of 
knowing him personally. It takes more 
than saying prayers before classes or even 
studying the Bible to make education 
truly Christian. It takes a deliberate 
cultivation of the Spirit of God, a vital 
acquaintance with Deity. Yet the in- 
creasingly burdensome academic load 
left less and less time for the prayerful, 
meditative assimilation of the tremen- 
dous truths that were taught... . 

This is an age in which the church 
of Jesus Christ ought to stand up and 
denounce the feverish pace of a society 
which no longer knows how to meditate 
and reflect; which is concerned about 
education for its utilitarian value; and 
which, for all its learning, has forgotten 
how to think. . . . Is it so important that 
we have credentials that the world will 
approve? If so it is an advantage that 
the early church didn’t have and evi- 
dently didn’t need. . . . I don’t think I 
am an obscurantist, nor am I anti-intel- 
lectual, any more than I would be anti- 
cow, for instance, if I refused to enter 
my cow in a horse race. 


Chicago, Ill. Rospert W. Mears 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


MAN’S DESPERATE NEED 


ExTREME worps need to be justified. 
“Desperate” is such a word. That man 
is in desperate need all of the time can 
be established for anyone willing to sift 
and evaluate the facts. 

First, man needs desperately to be 
reconciled to God. The natural man, 
steeped in the things of this world, a sin- 
ner by practice, needs the cleansing, re- 
demption, and empowering which are 
available through faith in Christ. 

In other words, man’s primary need 
is salvation and this is the most desperate 
of all needs. 

But I wish to write about needs that 
have mainly to do with Christians—those 
who have already come to know Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. For such there 
continue to exist needs—yes, desperate 
needs—because unless they are met the 
Christian will wander through the world 
in a state of frustration, with an ineffec- 
tive witness little distinguishable from 
that of the pagans surrounding him. 


© Our needs cannot be listed in chrono- 
logical order of importance because they 
exist concurrently; nevertheless it can 
safely be said that Christians need love 
more than any other one thing. First 
of all, there is need of an overwhelming 
sense of God’s love for us, that he has 
loved us with an everlasting love, and 
that his love is flooding through our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit’s pres- 
ence. As this love becomes a reality, love 
for others also fills our hearts for it is 
the first fruit of the indwelling Spirit. 

Such love is desperately needed—to 
sense God’s love for us and in turn to 
love others. Love for others, especially 
for fellow Christians, is not optional but 
obligatory: 

Love is a gift to be accepted and a 
grace to be practiced. Without it life is 
empty and one’s profession of Christ a 
mockery. 

But Christians need other things 
along with love. They live in a world 
of perplexing problems, ever-present 
temptations, depressing realities, and the 
“devices” of Satan which are always 
calculated to catch us off balance and 
at the point of greatest weakness. For 
these reasons they need desperately to 
appropriate the blessings God is so 
anxious to give to those who ask. 

Thus Christians desperately need 
faith. God will honor the tiny spark of 


faith that is no larger than the proverbial 
mustard seed; but what we need is a 
deep and abiding faith which looks be- 
yond the perplexing, trying, overwhelm- 
ing vicissitudes of life to the One who 
never makes a mistake. Often we need 
just to know that what He has permitted 
is for our good and his glory. This kind 
of faith runs counter to human nature 
and, according to the world, seems ut- 
terly unreasonable; but in such faith 
there is great peace of heart. 

“Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen”: faith means trusting God to the 
limit. When faith is of this quality, it 
is a movable shield causing Satan’s 
clever, burning darts to fall harmlessly 
to the ground. 

It is a reliance upon the faithfulness 
and sovereignty of God which enables 
us to walk with confidence, even though 
we cannot see the road ahead. 

It is assurance enabling us to recog- 
nize and receive the grace of God—His 
pardon and redemption, totally unde- 
served on our part. 


Another desperate need of the Chris- 
tian is divine guidance in the daily rou- 
tine and in the unexpected emergency. 
The reality of such guidance is one of 
the most precious of all God’s abundant 
blessings. “In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths” is 
not just a saying but a glorious reality. 
God does just that. Many people will 
rise to give testimony to the thrilling 
experience of divine guidance. For 
them the promise, “And thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, This 
is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn 
to the right hand, and when ye turn to 
the left,” has been fulfilled again and 
again. 

The Christian also desperately needs 
wisdom, the wisdom which is from God 
and which is the capacity for spiritual 
insight and for rightly meeting the prob- 
lems of daily living. Such blessing 
comes from a reverential trust in God 
and a willingness to do his revealed will. 

How often we come face to face with 
problems which demand right decisions. 
J. B. Phillips translates James 1:5, I 
think, in a most satisfactory way: “And 
if, in the process, any of you does not 
know how to meet a particular problem 
he has only to ask God—Who gives gen- 
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erously to all men without making them 
feel foolish or guilty—and he may be 
sure that the necessary wisdom will be 
given him.” Can we ask more? 
Furthermore, a Christian is desper- 
ately in need of strength, for he finds 
himself pitted against a cunning, clever, 
and relentless foe. Paul tells us that we 
are “up against organizations and powers 
that are spiritual. We are up against 
the unseen power that controls this dark 
world, and spiritual agents from the very 
headquarters of evil” (Phillips). This 
would be utterly frightening were it not 
for the knowledge that God is greater. 
How then can we appropriate God- 
given strength? Strange to say it does 
not come from action but from waiting: 
“But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength,” the Holy Spirit 
tells us through the prophet Isaiah. The 
art of waiting for strength from God is a 
grace every Christian needs to learn. 
Coupled with it is the grace of pa- 
tience. How often the Christian makes 
a spectacle of himself before the world 
by exhibiting impatience. We are sur- 
rounded by a cloud of witnesses, people 
who mark our every movement and re- 
action. When they see us running with 
patience the race of daily living, they 
see a tremendous witness for our Lord. 


{ There are many other things the 
Christian desperately needs as, for in- 
stance, the hope and comfort of the 
Scriptures. It is as we appropriate to 
ourselves the unlimited resources of God 
that we have peace in our own hearts 
and honor our profession before others. 

Our desperate needs can be met by 
our appropriation of that which God has 
provided, and the avenues of divine 
blessing are to be found in prayer and 
Bible study. 

Prayer, a two-way communication 
with God, is vital and rewarding beyond 
our wildest imagination. We speak to 
God and he speaks to us, and this fel- 
lowship melts the most stubborn of 
hearts and enlightens the most rebellious 
of minds. 

Bible study becomes a precious privi- 
lege and a priceless source of all of 
God’s help as we turn to the Scriptures 
with humbled minds and obedient hearts. 
In the pages of this precious Book, God 
brings light, wisdom, and hope to the 
groping soul. 

Finally, Christianity is not only faith 
in the person and work of the Son of 
God, but a life to be lived, and we des- 
perately need to show to the unbelieving 
world that Christianity works. 

L. Netson Berri 
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Basic Christian Doctrines: 9. 





Among the basic affirmations of the 
Christian faith is that “God the Father 
Almighty” is “Maker of heaven and 
earth.” This affirmation answers to a 
deep requirement and a deep question- 
ing upon the part of the human mind. 
The doctrine has a profound significance 
for the entire structure of Christian 
thought, and specifically for our under- 
standing concerning his freedom, his 
self-suficiency, and his uniqueness as an 
eternal Existent. As F. R. Tennant 
points out, the existence of a “general 
order of Nature” forces upon the human 
mind the conviction that the universe is 
the outcome of intelligent design. It 
will not do to dismiss this as a lingering 
echo of eighteenth-century rationalism. 
This generalization is as well established 
and as widely recognized as any gen- 
eralization of science (Philosophical The- 


ology, Vol. II, pp: 79 f.). 


These have 


in one of the 


{| Non-Christian Systems. 
tended to view “creation” 
following ways: they have regarded the 
universe as being the result of self- 
origination; they have imagined it to be 
some sort of unfolding or emanation of 
a divine being; they have posited some 
form of eternally existing chaos, which 
an intermediate “creator” fashioned into 
a cosmos; or they have regarded the vis- 
ible universe as an illusion. These find 
a common denominator of sorts in the 
belief in the eternity of matter or of 
“pre-matter.” Ancient paganism could 
rise no higher than this. Its systems 
proved to be unstable, particularly in 
their attempt to defend the belief that 
the universe contained two eternals, two 
absolutes, two infinites. Slowly the hu- 
man mind came to perceive the meta- 
physical impossibility of such a position. 

Historically, the Christian assertion of 
an absolute creation by a transcendent 
God was not only a scandal of the 
pagan mind (for example, the Graeco- 
Roman mind), but it represented as 
well a threat to the entire thought-world 
of ancient civilization. As Galen, of the 
second century after Christ, says: 
“Moses’ opinion greatly differs from our 
own and from that of Plato and all the 
others who among the Greeks have 
rightly handled the investigation into 
nature. To Moses, it seems enough that 
God willed to create a cosmos, and pres- 
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ently it was created; for he believes that 
for God everything is possible. . . . We 
however do not hold such an opinion; 
for we maintain, on the contrary, that 
certain things are impossible by nature, 
and these God would not even attempt 
to do. . .” (De Usu Partium Corporis 
Humani, XII, p. 14). 

This we quote to point out that oppo- 
sition to the biblical account of an abso- 
lute origination of the universe by God 
is by no means contemporary. True, 
some contemporary alternatives are based 
upon slightly other grounds. At the same 
time, opposition has been in the name 
of a form or type of world view which 
seemed to be threatened by the Christian 
teaching at this point. 


€ The Christian Affirmation. With ref- 
erence to the origination of the universe, 
the basic Christian affirmation is that 
God is the author of the whole cosmos. 
This is found in the Old Testament and 
in the Judaism which emerged from Old 
Testament times. It is continued in the 
Christian system. The basic elements 
of the Christian teaching concerning 
creation are the following: that the 
universe has its beginning and end in 
God’s spontaneous will; that the uni- 
verse is in no sense independent of him, 
but that its maintenance represents a 
continuing exertion of his creative power 
and ability; and that God made the uni- 
verse, not out of some type of pre-exist- 
ent “stuff” but out of nothing. This 
assumes that prior to the “moment” of 
creation, God existed in self-sufficient 
and majestic aloneness. It is just here 
that the Christian understanding of God 
differs profoundly from that of classical 
paganism, which assumed, at best, the 
co-existence of God and the material 
universe (or its proto-elements): or from 
radical forms of moral dualism which 
assumed that evil (or the factors which 
make for it) were co-eternal with God. 

The Christian understanding of God 
involves the conviction that while God 
is One, he is not for that reason one 
thing. Within the fundamental unity 
of his Godhead there exists a Trinity 
of Persons; he contains within himself 
three centers of personal activity, each 
capable of being denoted by personal 
pronouns. This means that there is an 
incomprehensible richness in the inner 
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life of God, and that creation is one of 
the expressions of this inner richness of 


self-determination. Karl Barth summar- 
ily suggests that the doctrine of creation 
assumes the tri-unity of God's being 
(Christian Dogmatics, III/1, pp. 46 ff.). 
In any case, God’s eternal self-existence 
and self-sufficiency do not imply a pre- 
creation life of motionlessness upon his 
part. It does assert that God is in no 
sense dependent upon his world, and in 
no sense under compulsion to create 
except as a spontaneous manifestation of 
his love. 

The Christian understanding of crea- 
tion implies, we repeat, that prior to the 
“moment” of creation, God existed 
sovereign self-sufficiency. It suggests also 
that there came a “point” in the divine 
life in which he determined to project 
into being that which was not himself 
and yet which was dependent upon him 
for its continuing being and existence. 
This projection represents an absolute 
origination: that is, it implies a begin- 
ning and bringing out of nothing (ex 
nihilo), and not any mere fashioning 
of some pre-existent matter or pre-matter. 
The accent falls here upon his freedom, 
upon his sovereign intelligence. The 
consequent universe is real; it is no illu- 
sion. Its reality is a conferred reality, 
te is always relative to his upholding 

Word. The universe is distinct from 
God; it is not, properly speaking, contin- 
uous with him. That is, in creation God 
set over against himself in the realm of 
being that which was not himself. 

At this point it must be noted that 
the biblical account of creation has two 
aspects: there is the aspect of absolute 
origination in the initial creation, indi- 
cated by the words, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 
This denotes the calling into being, in 
the dateless past, of the basic “finite” 
which is our universe. Then there is the 
second and detailed aspect, sketched in 
the first two chapters of Genesis in terms 
of six successive creative days (Gen. 1), 
and specialized in the account of human 


origins (Gen. 2). 


Objections. It should be noted here 
that the Christian affirmation has been 
challenged upon several grounds: some 
have felt that it represents a too-narrow 
monotheism. We have given brief atten- 
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tion to this objection earlier in this 
study. Others suggest that the “Let it 
be” or fiat of creation is too simple, that 
it describes in a few words what was 
in reality most complex. It must be re- 
called in this connection that the ac- 
count of Genesis is designedly simple. 
The New Testament does, however, 
show an increased awareness of the 
issues for human thought which the 
teaching concerning creation implies and 
involves. Others object to what they 
consider to be the “childishness” of the 
Old Testament account, which divides 
creation, or rather, creative activity, into 
six successive days. This objection loses 
much of its force in the light of two 
things. First, the creative sequence in- 
dicates progress in the formation of the 
world—progress which upon closer study 
may not be, after all, illogical. Second, 
it is recognized in nearly all evangelical 
circles that in Hebrew the term “day” is 
used to denote more than one quantity 
of time. In some contexts, the term 
“day” denotes an era or an epoch. This 
may be illuminated by the words, “These 
are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth” in Genesis 2:4. Reverent 
scholars allow for the possibility that the 
“days” of Genesis 1 may be generic 
periods. 

There have been objections to the 
Christian doctrine of creation upon more 
directly philosophical grounds. Some 
have asserted in more “modern” form the 
view of Greek paganism, to the effect 
that prior to and behind the cosmos ex- 
isted some primordial “world-stuff,” vari- 
ously understood as Prime Matter, or as 
“the receptacle”—a formless precondition 
of all reality. Jakob Boehme (1575- 
1624), regarded as the first writing 
philosopher in the German language, has 
offered a Germanic version of the gen- 
eral view of ancient Greek thought (that 
is, Platonic thought) at this point. He 
suggests: “We understand that without 
[outside of] nature there is an eternal 
stillness and rest, viz., the Nothing, and 
then we understand that an eternal will 
arises in the nothing, to introduce the 
nothing into something, that the will 
might find, feel, and behold itself” 
(Signatura Rerum, p. 14). 

This quotation is significant in that 
it is a prototype of more modern views 
raised in objection to the historic Chris- 
tian view of creation. These more mod- 
ern opinions are, in general, directed at 
the objective of absolving God from re- 
sponsibility for the existence of evil in 
the world. Now no one will pretend 
that the existence of evil in the universe 


is something to be shrugged off. No divi- 





sion of the question (as for example, 
into terms of “natural” and “moral” evil) 
will eliminate the problem. But the 
Christian can scarcely content himself 
with such an explanation as is advanced 
by Nicholas Berdyaev who, in the gen- 
eral tone of Boehme, suggests that prior 
to and outside of God there existed a 
primal Ungrund which accounts for the 
irrational “freedom” which in turn ac- 
counts for evil, and which exists in God 
as a “tragic conflict” within his nature 
(The Destiny of Man, p. 177). Nor can 
the Christian content himself with the 
view, advanced in our country by Edgar 
S. Brightman, that within the being of 
God there exists a “Given” which is ir- 
rational and disorderly, and which is an 
ever-present internal obstacle to the reali- 
zation of his purposes. 

The Christian understanding of God 
cannot divorce freedom from God, nor 
can it locate evil with God’s being. The 
doctrine of creation presupposes God's 
sovereign self-determination. Any proper 
solution to the “problem of evil” must 
be found elsewhere than in a limitation 
of God’s sovereignty. In the last analy- 
sis, any light cast upon this tragic prob- 
lem must be found in the self-giving of 
the divine Son upon the Cross. 


€ God's Free Will. In reality, the heart 
of the Christian world view is revealed 
in this aspect of the Christian under- 
standing of creation. The biblical record 
is clear at the point of ascribing to God 
the ultimate and sole will in the matter 
of creation. Creation reflects and repre- 
sents his own freedom in action. 

It needs to be noted that modern ob- 
jections to the Christian understanding 
of creation have been raised at the point 
of the relation of creation to time. If we 
reject the classic pagan view of the eter- 
nity of matter, we must yet consider the 
question of whether creation was, after 
all, eternal. If we reply that the biblical 
doctrine implies an origination, a begin 
ning of the universe, we answer this 
question in the negative. The question 
then arises, did creation occur in time? 
Christian thought has, in general, sug- 
gested that we know too little of the 
matter of sequence in the career of God 
to offer a final answer at this point. 
Some early thinkers (Origen, for ex- 
ample) felt that God’s self-determination 
to create must have been eternal. Others 
held that creation was an act which did 
not fall within the categories of time and 
space as we understand them. Augustine 
held that the universe was not created 
in time, but that time was created along 
with the universe. This means that time 
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(as we know it) was something which 
became manifest at the point at which 
the universe was projected. Perhaps this 
is the best available answer. 


€ Conclusion. We have noted seriatim 
some of the alternatives which have been 
proposed to the Christian affirmation of 
creation, the basic content of the Chris 
tian teaching, some of the objections 
raised to it, and something of the larger 
We need to 
note, finally, that the doctrine creates no 


bearings of the doctrine. 


new mysteries. The mysteries are already 
present and confront the thoughtful with 
Nor the 


Christian doctrine suggest that the con 


a perennial challenge. does 
cept of absolute creation is an easy one. 
It is ultimately an article of faith, based 
upon the acceptance of divine revelation. 
However, as the reverent mind ponders 
the alternatives, it finds nothing com- 
parably satisfying to the answer given by 
the Christian faith. 

The Christian Scriptures do not at- 
tempt to describe the “how” of creation. 
They do assure us that the entire Trinity 
was active in the production of the uni- 
verse. While it is God the Father who 
is, in the broad sense, Creator of heaven 
and earth, it was through the agency of 
the Word, the eternal Son, that all 
things were made. During the creative 
process it was the Holy Spirit who 
moved upon “the face of the waters,” 
bringing order out of the formless and 
empty chaos, 

At the core of the doctrine of creation 
stands the mighty assertion that the uni- 
verse is the product of the release of 
creative energies of an infinitely free and 
completely holy God, utterly self-sufh 
cient in his being and infinite in his 
ability to perform that which his heart 
of love dictates. And in the person of 
the eternal Son, the activities of creation 
and redemption meet and conjoin, 


€ Bibliography: J. Lindsay, “Creation,” 
“Creator,” International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia, James Orr, ed., Vol. II; 
O. Zéckler, “Creation and Preservation 
of the World,” The New Schaff-Herzog 
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and Natural Science; C. Hodge, Sys- 
tematic Theology, Vol. Il; L. H. Keyser, 
The Problem of Origins; A. H. Strong, 
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EDITORIALS 


Even if slowed a bit by the years, Karl Barth is still 
vigorous in the theological arena. His 75th birthday 
on May 10 is a special occasion to consider this crea- 
tive and stimulating Protestant dogmatician. 

Although the tide of Continental theology has left 
both Barth and Brunner behind for Bultmann, the 
latter's theology (not without some quite broad lines 
of similarity to Tillich’s) has not yet consolidated an 
\merican following. 

British and American theology usually lags a decade 
or two behind the European movements. In America, 
at least, Barth may well continue to be as much if not 
a formative influence than Bultmann. 
well into the latter years, 


more Already 
Bultmann is now retired. 
Graduate students from America seem to turn toward 
Basel Cwhere Barth and Cullmann hold forth) almost 
as eagerly as toward Edinburgh. 

At any rate, evangelical scholars in America con- 
tinue to interact with Barthian theology, and refuse to 
consider it as already bypassed. Next year Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company will issue a major 
evaluation of Barth’s views by Cornelius Van Til of 
Westminster Theological Seminary. Van Til’s earlier 
work, The New Modernism, had a rather chilly recep- 
tion, partly because it lacked sympathy for the positive 
thrust in Barth’s theology (more fully grasped in The 
[Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth, by 
G. C. Berkouwer of Free University of Amsterdam, 
who is nonetheless a skillful critic of Barth). The year 
ahead will mark the appearance also of a comprehen- 
sive appraisal of Barth’s theology by Gordon H. Clark 
of Butler University, who is perhaps the best qualified 
evangelical scholar to probe Barth’s theory of religious 
knowledge. Whatever differences exist between Clark, 
Berkouwer, and Van Til, it must be said that none 
of these men considers Barth’s dogmatics an authentic 
exposition of Reformed theology; all agree that Barth’s 
departure from the norm of Scripture is an invitation 
to theological subjectivity. Despite the stress on neo- 
orthodoxy’s revival of the theology of the Reformers, 
it nevertheless becomes increasingly clear that Barth 


departs, trom Calvin’s doctrines 


among other things, 
of general revelation, special revelation, the nature and 
inspiration of Scripture, the nature of God, divine elec- 
tion, the fall of man, the nature of sin, and the atone- 
ment. In these and other respects Barth stands not 
only against Calvin, but against the witness of Scrip- 


ture—intentionally or not. The fact that he disallows 
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any transition in history from God’s wrath to God's 
grace explains in part why even some exponents of 
pagan Oriental religions are welcoming Barth’s the- 
ology. 
That Barth and Cullmann, his colleague, have 
given increasing attention to the menace of Bultmann’s 
views is well known. In opening the series, “Dare We 
Follow Bultmann?” (Mar. 27 issue), CHrisTIANrry 
Topay sketched Barth’s central arguments against 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley, 
one of the endiabeis of Church Dogmatics, culled 
from Barth’s writings. But the question now betore 
us is whether Barth himself, by the compromises in- 
hering in his own mediating views, unwittingly pre- 
cipitated the swirling onrush of contemporary theology 


to the left of his position. 


Bultmann, arguments which ( 


Is Barthianism perhaps a 
convenient steppingstone to Bultmannism, to what 
Cullmann has called as “the great heresy” of our times? 

In a recent “Barth anniversary” symposium at West- 
minster Theological Seminary, the European theolo- 
gian’s present significance was measured by four evan- 
gelical participants—Professor Fred H. Klooster of Cal- 
vin Theological Seminary, Professor Kenneth Kantzer 
of Wheaton College Graduate School, Professor Cor- 
nelius Van Til of Westminster, and Editor Carl F. H. 
Henry of Curistianrry Topay. As key theological 
issues unresolved by Barth, Professor Kantzer cited the 
relation of revelation to the authority of Scripture, and 
Dr. Klooster the relation of revelation and redemption 
to history and science. 

Lodking to the ministry as a vocation, Barth sat in 
university days under liberal professors. The realities 
of history and experience shattered his indulgence in 
their speculative optimism, however. Leaning on the 
writings of Kierkegaard, Barth became a crusader for 
dialectical theology whose God, although inaccessible 
to reason, yet is uniquely funneled into human history 
in the Incarnation. Kantzer insists that Barth’s reaction 
against liberalism was not deep enough to ask “how 
can I know God?” in truly biblical dimensions. His 
sub-scriptural view of religious authority, as Kantzer 
sees it, leaves Barth with an aura of mysticism devoid 
of solid defenses against Bultmann, despite the fact 
that Barth classifies mysticism with atheism as the great 
enemy of faith. 

Of special importance is the significance Barth at 
taches to the fact and doctrine of Christ's resurrection. 
For him this is a central doctrine. Whereas Bultmann 
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categorizes the resurrection of Christ as mythology, 
Barth depicts it as the polestar of revelation. Students 
attending the Basel colloquies more than once have 
heard the blunt verdict: “Whoever denies the resur- 
rection of Christ is not a Christian. Bultmann denies 
the resurrection of Christ!” Barth will not downgrade 
interest in the Empty Tomb, as does Brunner; indeed, 
he writes as often of “the empty tomb” and of “the 
witness of the 40 days” as of “the resurrection of 
Christ” itself. ° 

Nonetheless, many critics—evangelical and non- 
evangelical scholars included—think Barth’s handling 
of the historicity of the Resurrection evasive. They 
contend that his writings do not really defend the 
Resurrection as an objective historical fact independent 
of subjective faith. Barth’s distinction between His- 
torie and Geschichte (the Resurrection is said to be not 
Historie but Geschichte) at first may appear to be 
simply a distinction between event and interpretation 
(between the merely factual reality of assertedly ob- 
jective historical science and its subjective appropria- 
tion and total historical import). But it involves an- 
other subtler distinction, these critics say, between 
kinds or types of events whereby the “eventness of the 
resurrection event” somehow remains outside the judg- 
ment of historical science. One of Barth’s own dis- 
ciples, Professor Walter Kreck of Bonn University, has 
challenged Barth to explain further his present dis- 
tinction between Geschichte and Historie (Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, Jahrgang 85, No. 2, Feb. 1960, 
p. 90). This contrast runs from Barth’s earliest 
through his latest writings, from the Roemerbrief 
through the Dogmatics. So far he has declined to elab- 
orate the terms. 

According to Barth, historical judgment as such 
cannot touch Christian revelation. The Crucifixion is 
subject to historical investigation and scrutiny in a 
way that the Resurrection is not. Even Barth’s recent 
writings do not affirm that “Christ is risen” in the di- 
mension of verifiable history. The first century accessi- 
bility of the relevant historical data, on which Luther 
and Calvin, Bavinck and Kuyper, Hodge and Strong 
and other Protestant dogmaticians have traditionally in- 
sisted, is therefore forfeited. This refusal to insist on 
the objectivity of the resurrection event is no doubt 
related to Barth’s overall denial of a direct, objective 
divine disclosure given either in general or in scrip- 
tural revelation. In other words, revelation for Barth 
is not a predicate of historical events. 

More is at stake than a theological brushfire blazing 
around Barth and Bultmann. The crucial issue in the 
European theological drift is whether or not both 
scholars — however profound their differences — begin 
from dogmatic premises that dilute and then dissolve 






the Christian revelation. The relationship of revela- 
tion and redemption to history necessarily affects the 
Christian religion as a whole. 

Those who like sturdy theological reading will find 
this issue sharply stated in Richard R. Niebuhr’s Resur- 
rection and Historical Reason (Scribner’s, 1957). Here 
the Harvard professor traces the tension between the 
popular concept of historical causality and the theo- 
logical centrality of Christ’s resurrection. Because con- 
temporary Protestant theology tends to accept the pre- 
dominant view of historical continuity, it thereby 
surrenders any basis for theological reflection inde- 
pendent of the reigning philosophies of science and 
history. Thus even when the “Resurrection” is cham- 
pioned on theological grounds, its significance rests on 
other than historical considerations. The broad view 
of the older liberal theology therefore remains, despite 
Barth’s restoration of the Resurrection to biblical his- 
tory. Barth indeed deplores the Ritschlian exposition 
of Kant’s separation of the Christ-idea from the Jesus 
of history, and the consequent substitution of an onto- 
logistic concept for historical reality. He has likewise 
rejected the existential delineations of history, of time 
and of eternity which he earlier shared with Bultmann 
(and which Bultmann still champions). Nonetheless 
his distinction of revelation-history from history-in-gen- 
eral presupposes that revelation and faith supply a 
knowledge essentially different from that of ordinary 
historical documentation. 

Richard R. Niebuhr states the issue pointedly. He 
sees that Barth’s conception of revelation and history 
forces him “to extrude the resurrection event from the 
sequence that anchors it in the New Testament, and 
to say of the ‘Easter history’ that it tells us of the eternal 
presence of God in time, and therefore it has no escha- 
tological significance” Cibid., p. 48). Among the high 
merits of Niebuhr’s volume are its resolute conviction 
that “Protestantism cannot do without either the 
resurrection tradition or a consistent theory of history” 
(ibid., pp. 70 f.) and its readiness to dispute the dog- 
matic modern insistence on absolute historical con- 
tinuity. Niebuhr emphasizes that the New Testament 
does not deal in self-conscious fashion with the ideas 
of revelation and history. We ourselves are required to 
delineate a theology of revelation and of history, be- 
cause the developments in philosophy since the En- 
lightenment have made the problems of knowledge and 
of the nature of history so acute. 

In our view, the.dilemma of contemporary theology 
is simply this: one must either surrender the integrity 
of the biblical view of historical revelation and of re- 
demptive history or surrender the currently prevailing 
philosophy of historical causality. Niebuhr confessedly 
thinks he is not forced to surrender either the biblical 
view or the reigning philosophy of history; indeed, he 
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does not believe there is a single biblical view of his- 
torical revelation and of saving history. Hence the 
theological problem becomes for him that of working 
out adequate ideas, for our time, of revelation and of 
history that will do justice both to the New Testament 
and the modern historical self-consciousness of West- 
ern man. What starts out for Niebuhr to be independ- 
ent theological method, therefore, does not really 
spring from scriptural authority, but from a dialogue 
between theology, philosophy and the natural and 
social sciences which must be renewed and adjusted in 
each generation. 

The dogmatic attempt to compensate for the ob- 
jective realities of biblical history by stressing instead 
the historical crisis-experience of believers or the his- 
toric self-consciousness of modern man seems to us to 
downgrade the live question of the philosophy of his- 
tory latent in the Bible. 

For Barth historical knowledge of the Resurrection is 
a matter of the consciousness of the Christian com- 
munity; the believer participates more in this con- 
sciousness than in knowledge of a miraculous event in 
the stream of general history. Barth indeed attributes 
this knowledge to the prophetic self-revelation of Christ 
through the Holy Spirit and Christian Scripture and 
preaching (Dogmatics, IV, 3). Such delineation, how- 
ever, does not really tackle the underlying problem of 
our knowledge of historical events. No amount of 
stress on the experienced reality of Jesus Christ or on 
the resurrection faith of the Christian community can 
suppress the demand for historical data; to evade this 
latter demand only lessens the distance between Barth 
and Bultmann on the expressway of existentialism. 
The decisive question faced by a religion of historical 
revelation and historical redemption must always be: 
is the resurrection of Chrisi truly an historical event? 






LANGUAGE AND MEANING: 
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Christ by the Holy Spirit reveals himself and creates 
faith by means of reliable records and not in spite of 
most unsatisfactory ones. 

The series “Dare We Follow Bultmann?” opened 
with a summary of Barth’s questions addressed to 
Bultmann. In earnest solicitation of an illuminating 
reply, Curistianrty Topay soon will publish questions 
addressed to Professor Barth by American evangelical 
scholars. Scheduled in an early issue, these questions 
underscore the evangelical movement's profound con- 
cern over the drift of Continental theology. END 


THE FIASCO IN CUBA 
AND FREEDOM'S SUPPORTS 


Noting conflicting Russian reports, some “doubting 
Yankees” remained unsure that Yuri Gagarin had 
orbited the earth (“Mystery of Soviet Spaceman— 
Truth or Hoax?,” U. S. News & World Report, May 
1 issue). But nobody doubted U. S. failure to give 
effective support to the counter-thrust for Cuban free- 
dom only 90 miles offshore. A faint radio signal spoke 
volumes: “This is Cuba calling the Free World. We 
need help in Cuba.” U.S. prestige sagged not simply 
in outer space but in its own back yard. 

The cost of sentimentality in international affairs 
had mounted. To promote peace, the U.S. had doled 
out almost $100 billion to other nations since World 
War II, had even fraternized with dictators prating 
about “co-existence” while actually seeking world do- 
minion. As perspectives blurred, many a leader has 
hesitated to speak openly of the Communist ideology 
as an enemy, while others knew too little of Chris- 
tianity to prize it as the supreme fountainhead of jus- 
tice and freedom. More and more the question arose: 
had political democracy lost the spiritual convictions 
essential to its own survival? 


END 








A sentence must never be interpreted 
out of context, 








as any scholar knows. 














It is pointless, furthermore, to suggest 
that separate sentences are true out of 
a context of linguistic and nonlinguistic 
experience. Recently, however, some 
theologians have claimed that no separate 
sentence can be wholly true even in 
context. 

I refer specifically to William Hor- 
dern’s The Case for a New Reformation 
Theology CWestminster Press, 1959). 
Hordern takes two approaches to make 
his point. The first starts from affirma- 
tions concerning the social function of 
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The second deals with the 
presence of areas of meaning—of ambi- 
guity—represented by the words of a 
language. 


language. 


Information, Understanding, and Truth 


As for the first, Hordern adopts the 
point of view that a “proposition is a 
tool; it has a task to perform, and to 
perform its task it must be spoken and 
it must be received” (p. 58). Language, 
as a tool, must therefore—he implies— 
do its job of affecting someone exactly. 
Inerrant propositions must “come into 
the understanding of the hearer, mean- 


Strange Dimensions of Truth 


ing precisely what the speaker meant by 
them” (p. 59). This linkage from 
speaker to hearer must be so tight that 
“to express infallibly what the speaker 
wants to say, we must also say that it is 
impossible to hear it otherwise than the 
speaker intended it to be heard” (p. 59). 
He would conclude that “An objective 
revelation is not inerrant unless it is in- 
errantly received,” since the “subjective 
receiver of revelation is an indispensible 
link in the chain,” and, following Kier- 
kegaard, Hordern maintains that “there 
is no truth unless there is truth to me” 


(p. 59, italics added). Thus “If there 
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is to be inerrant revelation of proposi- 
tions, the hearer would have to be as 
inerrant as the speaker” (p. 59). 

If we ask for the reason lying behind 
the adoption of this view of language we 
find in his book that it developed as a 
challenge to what he considers the 
“basic premise” of “fundamentalism or 
conservatism”—“that what God reveals is 
information” (p. 57). He maintains 
with “modern theologians” that “what 
God reveals is not propositions nor in- 
formation—what God reveals is God” 
(pp. 61-62; see also pp. 55-57, 68). 
Hordern rejects the fundamentalist view 
that information has been revealed to us 
by God since—he tells us—if he accepts 
information as being revealed this im- 
plies “with stunning logie” (p. 57) that 
the Bible and the interpreting church 
must both be considered infallible— 
which he considers impossible. He then 
replaces this informational concept of 
revelation with that of revelation as 
being composed of the knowledge of 
God directly. 

We have no objection to treating the 
contact of man with God in Christ as 
being part of—or one kind of—revelation. 
We object rather to the elimination of 
information from the total amount or 
kinds of revelation available to us. 

Furthermore, we do not deny that 
language has social relevance and pur- 
pose, or that language is designed to 
communicate with and affect other 
people. What we deny is that language 
has only the one function of linkage 
from one person to another. We claim 
that it includes also the purposes of man 
talking with himself; of formulating 
ideas for himself; of storing ideas in say- 
ings, legends, or libraries; the presenta- 
tion of information or truth in such a 
way that it is available for others who 
then or later are or will be prepared to 
receive it. It is the pair of concepts of 
availability on the one hand and pre- 
paredness for reception on the other 
hand which seem to me to have been 
overlooked (or perhaps rejected?) by 
Hordern. 

These omissions may lead to ultimate 
skepticism if pushed to their logical con- 
clusion. Let us assume, for example, 
that a teacher of very great scientific 
competence gives a lecture today to an 
audience of young graduate students. A 
tape recording is made of the lecture. 
Members of the class are asked to com- 
ment on or to repeat the day’s lecture. 
Let us suppose that none of them under- 
stood the lecture. From the point of 
view of Hordern this would not be mere 
failure to understand truth—it would be 


evidence that the lecture was not in- 
errant, specifically, and by implication 
would also be evidence that the lecture 
is not wholly true. 

Three years after, when these same 
students have had further training, they 
listen to the old tape again. They now 
understand it. The material, which 
formerly was not truth, by Hordern’s 
treatment would now become truth be- 
cause it would have done what propo- 
sitions are meant to do. 

In order to avoid this conclusion, I 
would claim, on the contrary, that the 
initial lecture was in fact true, and was 
in principle available. It needed, how- 
ever, prepared receivers for its adequate 
reception. 

Availability would imply that in order 
for material revealed to be at least in 
principle understandable to adequate re- 
ceivers, it could not be phrased in a 
heavenly language which was perma- 
nently opaque to all human beings. It 
might, on the other hand, be interpreted 
as being available only to persons with 
the proper experience. One component 
of such experience is available to people, 
on a natural level, if they can read 
easily. 

Preparedness may involve a delay 
while further data is being made avail- 
able through succeeding events. Under- 
standing—but not the presence versus 
the absence of truth—would then be 
retroactive. 

Understanding is not in the same 
dimension with truth. Jesus had some 
things to tell to his disciples which they 
were not prepared to receive fully at the 
moment, and which they would under- 
stand only in retrospect, but which I 
consider to have been fully true even 
before the disciples were able to under- 
stand these teachings. He stated that 
the Son of Man was to be killed, and 
was to rise the third day. The disciples 
did not understand this (Mark 9:31-32; 
Luke 9:44-45; 18:31-34), even though 
we now do. The written Scriptures were 
also at times understood in retrospect— 
as concerning the triumphal entry (John 
12:16), or prophecies of Christ’s com- 
ing (Luke 24:45). Similarly, lack of 
belief does not invalidate the truth of 
an utterance—as when Christ warned 
Peter about denial before the cock crew 
(John 13:38), or when the Jews did not 
“understand” because they did not 
“hear” (John 8:43). Nor does teach- 
ing in parables, partly hidden (cf. John 
16:25), make an item false. 


Christ, furthermore, claimed that 


truth came through human language. 
Even though “they understood not,” He 
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insisted that “he that sent me is true” 
and “I speak . . . those things which I 
have heard of him” (John 8:26-28). 
And “they have kept thy word... . 
For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have 
received them, and have known surely 
that I came out from thee. . . . I have 
given them thy word. . . . Sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth” 
(John 17:6, 8, 14, 17). 


Language, Ambiguity, and Truth 


Hordern’s second objection to con- 
sidering revelation as containing true 
information lies in the fact that sen- 
tences can be ambiguous. 

Specifically, he suggests that the sen- 
tence “God is love” (I John 4:8) is such 
that “we cannot consider it infallible” 
since “To many a hearer it will convey 
the wrong impression, because the word 
‘love’ today has many connotations that 
cannot be applied to God” (p. 64); to 
get the desired specific meaning of love 
from this context many other acts of 
God in the background history of the 
situation must be pointed out. Similarly, 
in reference to the sentence “Thou art 
the Christ” (Matt. 16:16-23) he states 
that “Far from being an infallible state- 
ment, even to the man who spoke it, the 
statement had an ambiguous meaning” 
(p. 69), since Peter was rebuked for his 
further statements that seemed to have 
grown out of the immediate situation. 
Thus, for Hordern, ambiguity in a state- 
ment implies error in the statement 
itself. 

If this were to be granted, it would 
follow inevitably that no statement is 
ever true. Every word has several differ- 
ent meanings—or, in technical terms, it 
covers an area of meaning—even though 
the differences be small. Each context 
in which the word occurs forces a 
slightly different meaning to that word— 
even if it be by an infinitesimal amount 
—in a way that the nonprofessional ob- 
server would not suspect. With a bit of 
thought, however, he can see that the 
exact physical activity implied by the 
word “drive” differs sharply in the 
phrases “to drive a car,” “to drive a 
horse,” “to drive a nail,” and “to drive 
a point home.” The ability of various 
contexts to force such changes of mean- 
ing is vital to the function of language 
itself. Without it, no learning could 
take place, no translation could ever be 
made, and communication would cease. 

Since scientific statements, as well as 
statements of the man in the street, are 
all subject to analysis of the words con- 
tained in them as having a breadth of 
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meaning, it would follow clearly that 
Hordern has in fact rejected the possi- 
bility of any wholly true science. The 
turn of the wheel is curiously complete. 
Having, along with the liberals, rejected 
fundamentalism because it “seemed to 
require intellectual hari-kari” (cf. p. 
108) in its relationships to science, etc. 
(cf. also pp. 53, 60, 86, 92, 113), 
Hordern has in fact adopted a position 
which, in my view, in turn breeds intel- 
lectual hari-kari through denying full 
truth value to any of the statements or 
summaries or propositions of science. 


Dimension of Truth versus Error 


We ask: How we avoid 
Hordern’s conclusion that ambiguity im- 
plies error? We can do so if we view 
statements as containing dimensions—as 
we hinted in the first section of this 


now can 


article. 

The first of these dimensions of state- 
ment has truth at one pole and error at 
the other. We have in mind the ordi- 
nary meaning of the words true and 
false: Truth in a statement is based upon 
information which can be relied upon. 
Error and falsehood are reports of ob- 
servation, information, or judgment 
which cannot be relied upon. 

In this view a true statement about 
weather reflects the measurable facts of 
humidity, temperature, and so on. A 
person who operates on the basis of 
such a report will find himself acting 
adequately. As Edward J. Carnell says: 
“The true is the quality of that judg- 
ment or proposition which, when fol- 
lowed out into the total witness of facts 
in our experience, does not disappoint 
our expectation” (An Introduction to 
Christian Apologetics, 1956, p. 45). 


The Dimension of Magnification 


A second dimension of statements 
differs sharply from the first: We do not 
wish to apply directly to this character- 
istic of statements either the term truth 
The contrast referred 
to is rather a difference which may be 
called high magnification versus low 
magnification, using the optical term 
metaphorically. If we look at a fly under 
a low-powered magnifying glass we may 
be able to see the whole fly with con- 
siderable detail involved. If we wish to 
see much more detail about the structure 
of the fly, we must use a higher-powered 
microscope. The price we pay for this 
fine detail, however, is very great—the 
fly as a whole cannot be seen all at once. 
The pattern of the fly as a whole has 
disappeared from view. As others have 


said, one cannot find a face with a 
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or the term error. 


microscope. Similarly, as regards lan- 
guage, if one writes for a beginner an 
extremely intricate textbook on the laws 
of physics, including elaborate details, 
illustrations, reservations, implications, 
and the like, the beginner cannot ade- 
quately get information from the book. 

Neither the detailed treatment nor 
one showing the over-all pattern should 
be called true as such, and neither 
should be called false as such. Truth 
and error may both be found at each 
pole of this kind of contrast. A detailed 
statement may be true or it may be 
false. Degree of detail in a statement 
is not of itself either true or false. 

Language is adequate to accomplish 
the aim of communicating information 
at any level of magnification. One must 
not, however, demand that simultane- 
ously both exhaustive detail and general 
pattern must always be presented. It is 
only God who is able to grasp simul- 
taneously ultimate pattern and infinite 
detail. 

The Bible, in general, chooses to have 
a low amplification in order to have a 
high concentration of meaningful pattern 
present. 

No scientific statement, on the other 
hand, can ever reach an ultimate degree 
of magnification. If one wishes to claim 
that a true statement must have the 
highest magnification, then no scientific 
statement can ever be true—there is al- 
ways more detail possible. To equate 
truth with magnification is to abandon 
scientific discourse. 


The Dimension of Relevance 


Degrees of relevance lead to a third 
dimension of statement. 

Contextual resolution of ambiguity 
can be viewed in this light. Contexts 
cause changes in the meanings of- words, 
as we indicated above, but they also 
force the hearer’s selection of those spe- 
cific meanings which are relevant to the 
intention of the writer. In the phrase 
“to drive a nail” one cannot rationally 
assume that the writer means “to control 
the direction of movement of a nail by 
moving it with reins.” Context provided 
by a sentence, therefore, can—and often 
does—eliminate the irrelevant ambiguity 
inherent in an isolated word. Context 
provided by a paragraph—or a whole 
book—can also eliminate ambiguities in- 
herent in isolated sentences. The sen- 
tence “God is love,” interpreted in the 
context of the Bible, is narrowed in the 
possible range of its meanings. Lan- 
guage, by context, is adequate to 
truth by using words each of which by 
itself would be ambiguous. 
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The technique by which language 
carries out its business of selecting spe- 
cific, relevant, components out of mul- 
tiple-available components has reference 
to the way in which words in context 
influence one another. The process is 
extremely powerful. Without it, no 
language could ultimately function, even 
though the process is not yet too well 
understood. (Compare Robert E. Long- 
acre, “Items in Context: Their Bearing 
on Translation Theory,” in Language, 
34.482-91, 1958.) 

Sharpness of focus on some one rele- 
vant part of the meaning of a word (or 
sentence) can always be increased if one 
chooses. Sharpness is often achieved at 
the cost of more words, by a longer ex- 
planation. Yet, relevance is not magnifi- 
cation. Technical formulas, such as 
those of symbolic logic, have a kind of 
precision achieved by brevity, not ampli- 
fication, since irrelevant words are 
pruned away. An artistically sharp-cut 
verbal sketch of a situation may make 
clear more effectively those parts of a 
person’s character relevant to the author’s 
interest than can a rambling ten-year 
diary. 

We must keep truth tied to the power 
of language to reveal relevant pattern 
rather than tying truth to an unattain- 
able infinity of irrelevant detail. One 
might assume that a story could be told 
with all details made explicit. This is 
impossible. The hare could then never 
catch the tortoise. Billions of molecular 
details would have to be specified, the 
story would stop, communication would 
cease, and truth could not exist in any 
way known to us now. Problems of 
round numbers, summaries of sermons, 
the use of “son” in the sense of “descend- 
ant,” and so on, take place in a perspec- 
tive of the nature of language as ade- 
quate for truly communicating relevant 
information—relevant on different levels 
of magnification. 

Can any statement then be true? Ac- 
cording to Hordern, as the logic of his 
position would seem to me to lead him 
on, the answer must be “No.” Accord- 
ing to my view of the nature of lan- 
guage, the answer must be “Yes.” 

I end, not with proof, but with a 
statement of one component of my per- 
sonal faith: Fruitful discourse in science 
or theology requires us to believe that 
within the contexts of normal discourse 
there are some true statements. Man 
must, sometimes, act as if he believed it 
—or die. Kennetu L. Pixs 

Professor of Linguistics 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 









From the stately pulpit of the National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington last 
month came a public rebuke aimed at 
a new crop of Protestant cynics. 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, who for eight 
years of the Eisenhower administration 
was “the President's pastor,” scored the 
recently publicized “cynicism of some 
American religious spokesmen about reli- 
gion, about the state of the church, and 
about American life and culture.” 

In a sermon to an overflow congrega- 
tion at the famous Connecticut Avenue 
church, Elson explained that he was 
applying the term “cynic” in the modern 
conventional sense, in the dictionary 
meaning of “a sarcastic, pessimistic per- 
son” or “one who sneeringly professes 
disbelief in sincerely good motives and 
altruistic conduct.” 

He used the term to describe contem- 
porary critics in American Protestantism 
who repeatedly decry the current wave 
of religious renewal as “unreal or even 
dangerous.” 

“It is the mission of the church,” he 
declared, “to provide for confession of 
real sins, to admit and exteriorize genu- 
ine defects, to accurately evaluate and 
assess the quality of personal piety, per- 
sonal conduct and social morality. All of 
this we must do to find forgiveness and 
new life, to know the deeper meaning 
of salvation and the amendment of life 
where we are feeble and ineffective. 

“But to be chronically critical, to be 
constantly censorious, to perennially ped- 
dle disdain, to assert only negatives can 
lead to very serious sickness of the soul 
and eventually to the destruction of the 
whole fibre of our common life. If we 
become saturated with cynicism, we 
begin to wither away into impotency.” 

Elson asserted that the Church must 
stand in the center of life and make its 
gospel and its fellowship relevant to all 
of life. 

“Nor must the clergy be mere chap- 
lains—the status quo,” he added. “They 
must be prophets who know in the 
depths of their being that they speak 
for God the word that is based upon 
his Word. 

“But a vindictive disdain, a latent 
envy, a cynical slur is not prophecy. 
If everyone conforms to the processed 
pronouncements and ‘packaged prophecy’ 
so readily available, we may well blunt 
the creative insights and prophetic judg- 
ments which ought to be forthcoming 
from all of God’s prophets.” 

What is the precise nature of the 
religious awakening of recent years? 

Elson said it has come “primarily in 


Elson Scores Cynics, Affirms Protestant Gains 


HOW CYNICISM PERVADES PROTESTANTISM 


Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, minister 
of National Presbyterian Church, de- 
scribes the cynical thought pattern in 
U. S. Protestantism as follows: 

“Much has been said in recent 
years about the revival of interest in 
religion. There can be no doubt such 
has taken place. The evidence is all 
about us in the lengthening of church 
rolls, the church building boom, the 
rise of dynamic laymen’s movements, 
the earnest searching of youth, the 
sale of religious literature, the new 
translations of the Bible, the improved 
quality of the clergy, the revitalized 
Christian education curriculum, and 
the reappearance of effective mass 
evangelism. 


“But there are those who say all 
this is unreal or even dangerous. A 
veritable torrent of cynicism has been 
poured out in the sadistic columns 
of some religious observers. To listen 
to some spokesmen you would con- 
clude that American Protesantism is 
anemic if not completely impotent, 
that American laymen are spiritually 
destitute, that their faith is flabby and 
their morals inferior. The laymen, we 
are told, have become slaves to the 
evils of the ‘organization man,’ manip- 
ulated by the mob, directed by the 
climate and mores of suburbia, pos- 
sessed only of a ‘religion-in-general,’ 
a do-gooder sentiment without do- 
good philosophy!” 
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the parish church through hard-working 
pastors and dedicated self-sacrificing lay- 
men. Religious renewal comes by the 
work of the Holy Spirit and must be 
assessed in broader terms than individual 
leaders.” 

He avers that the United States has 
experienced religious renewal despite a 
moral sag and cultural deterioration, and 
he rejects the contention that one can- 
cels the other. 

“In a nation of 170,000,000 people it 
is possible to have both negative and 
positive influences at the same time,” 
he said. “The truth is that we have had 
both—the moral sag and deterioration of 
culture have been real in a nation where 
at the same time religious activity has 
been real and for many persons very vital. 

“By exaggerated attention to nega- 
tives,” he charged, “we accelerate a weak- 
ening process.” 

Elson, who witnessed first-hand the 
transition of a traditionally Protestant 
White House to its occupancy by the 
first Roman Catholic president in history, 
voiced fears over the effects of “a torrent 
of chronic negativism.” 

“Tt is a well-known law of the soul 
that if you become excessively morbid, 
if you dig up old sins or symptoms, pet- 
ting or fondling defects and failures, 
you can produce illness. . . . The public 
self-flagellation to which some tend to 
submit us can produce only a crowd of 
national penetentes slashing at the veins 





where the blood of American life flows.” 

The noted Presbyterian minister chose 
as a text Hebrews 11:1: 

“Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

“How do you regain confidence in our 
spiritual heritage?” Elson asked. “Not by 
cynicism! Not by self-lampooning, not by 
self-flagellation, not by self-berating, not 
by self-denunciation. We cannot be any- 
thing great and strong on negatives.” 

“Only by a robust and rugged religious 
faith can we stand up to the demands of 
this age. And the kind of faith America 
needs now is best mediated in and 
through the churches.” 

Elson said that “in our society religious 
life is not an option; it is an imperative. 
For we cannot have our culture except 
as we have a central core of worshiping, 
witnessing, praying, serving, and sacri- 
ficing religious men and women. Is not 
the man who omits praying, neglects 
church-going, excludes God from his 
home and personal life until he is a 
religious ignoramus, though perhaps a 
pleasing pagan, a definite drag on our 
life? He derives from our society the 
richness it has produced without his con- 
tributing to its renewal. And is not the 
man who maintains a religious home, 
who says his prayers, studies his Bible, 
and gives to sustain the witness, is not 
that man, however imperfectly and hum- 
bly seeking to know God and do his will, 
contributing to the strength of America?” 
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The Controversial Bishop 


Bishop James A. Pike seemingly is 
intent on going down in Protestant Epis- 
copal history as one of the church’s most 
controversial personalities. A convert 
from Roman Catholicism and a member 
of the bar, Pike now is regarded as a 
foremost figure in the Protestant ecu- 
menical movement. Unlike most key 
churchmen, he is well known at U.S. 
grass roots, primarily as a result of (1) a 
TV series and (2) his flair for the strik- 
ing statement. The head of the Cali- 
fornia Episcopal diocese will readily 
“speak out” on most any subject, and 
his remarks usually are articulate and 
arresting. To newsmen, therefore, he is 
“good copy,” which makes for wide pub- 
licity. Recently he has challenged basic 
Christian doctrines, and the result has 
been still more publicity, but at this 
point ecclesiastical concern has developed 
over whether he has perhaps gone too far. 

Until he voiced doctrinal criticisms, 
Pike’s fellow churchmen tended to dis- 
miss his multiplicity of utterances with 
a shrug. It is now clear, however, that 
his stock has taken a plunge in the eyes 
of a number of high-ranking Episcopal 
officials. A number have chided him pub- 
licly for attacking scriptural precepts of 
his church. Still others are believed to 
be seriously perturbed, though they have 
not indicated it publicly. Last month 
Pike got an indirect rebuke from the 
Episcopal Bishop of Long Island in a 
pastoral letter ordered to be read in all 
210 churches and missions of the diocese. 

Bishop James P. De Wolfe declared 


that no bishop “has the authority to re- 


vise the faith of this church, either by 
adding to it or subtracting from it.” 

Although the letter did not mention 
the California bishop by name, De Wolfe 
later commented that it “obviously” re- 
ferred to Pike. 

The letter declared that the definition 
of the church’s faith “is the responsi- 
bility of the church operating under 
the guidance of God the Holy Ghost. 
Up to the present time, the church has 
never interpreted the definition so as to 
negate the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
birth of incarnate God, the Son of a 
woman who was a virgin, the bodily 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead, or the essential depend- 
ence of the structure and operation of 
the church upon bishops and the apos- 
tolic ministry. Despite misleading head- 
lines and press notices in many news- 
papers and magazines, the faith declared 
by the church in the creeds is not in 
question by the church.” 

Meanwhile in California, an Episcopal 
clergyman who opposed Pike’s election 
as diocesan bishop in 1958 found him- 
self out of a job. The Rev. Robert Sher- 
wood Morse, fired as Episcopal chaplain 
for the University of California at Berke- 
ley, charged that Pike is now “smashing 
the opposition.” 

A diocesan spokesman gave this expla- 
nation: “There was a fundamental dis- 
agreement between Father Morse and 
the board for which he works—the Divi- 
sion of College Work of the Department 
of Education of the Diocese. 

“There are two general philosophies 
about church work in colleges. One is 
that the church become a part of college 


THE VATICAN’S DESANCTIFICATION DECREE 


Desanctification of one Philomena 
by the Vatican’s Sacred Congregation 
of Rites prompted recollection that 
another “holy person” of the same 
name existed prior to 500 A. D. 

In Washington, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference’s Bureau of 
Information issued a statement of ex- 
Rev. Francis J. 
Connell of Holy Redeemer College, 
a leading Catholic theologian. 

“There really was a holy person 
named Philomena and her feast day 
in the Roman Martyrology is July 5,” 
the statement said, adding that “the 
‘St. Philomena’ ordered stricken from 
the roll of saints . . . was a young 
girl of unknown identity whose re- 
mains were found in 1802 under cir- 
cumstances that misled many persons 


planation by the 


into believing they had found the 
relics of an early martyr.” 

The Philomena of Roman Martyr- 
ology is even more obscure, however, 
than her nineteenth-century name- 
sake, and the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites apparently rules 
out veneration of her as well. 

The Vatican ruling was dated Feb- 
ruary 14. A Bureau of Information 
spokesman said’ he was unable to ex- 
plain why it did not receive public 
notice until last month. 

Connell reassured Roman Catholics 
of the usefulness of prayers and devo- 
tions during the last 150 years in 
honor of Philomena: “These countless 
prayers and novena devotions were 
directed to God, albeit through a non- 


existent saint.” 
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life. The second is that it should draw 
students out of college life to the church. 

“The church’s official position is the 
former and Father Morse’s position 
seemed to be the latter. 

“The board, composed of laymen and 
clergymen, recommended the dismissal, 
and the bishop accepted the recommen- 
dation.” 

Morse agreed with the explanation— 
as far as it went philosophically. 

“I think the Episcopal faith is a demo- 
cratic church that traditionally has en- 
couraged differing philosophies and atti- 
tudes,” he said. 

Morse added that he “felt the need 
of UC students for their own chapel. 
Because I have done this, he fired me.” 

Pike contends that Americans ought 
to be allowed latitude in their views 
without having to invite smears. He told 
a Minneapolis audience last month that 
“the real issue is freedom versus totali- 
tarianism. These people who call them- 
selves patriots [a reference to the John 
Birch Society] want to destroy freedom 
of speech, of opinion, of association and 
of conscience.” Dismissal of Morse, on 
the other hand, gave some observers the 
impression that Pike regards freedom as 
a one-way street. 


Sex and the Oscars 


Hollywood's preoccupation with the 
sordid side of sex reached a new high 
last month with the announcement of 
Oscar winners: 

—Elizabeth Taylor was named best 
actress of 1960 for her role as the nym- 
phomaniac model in “Butterfield 8.” 

—“The Apartment,” a comedy-drama 
about extra-marital affairs in a West Side 
flat, was chosen as the best American 
picture of the year. 

—Billy Wilder was cited for the best 
job of direction in connection with the 
film, “The Apartment.” 

—“The Virgin Spring,” sex-studded 
production directed by Ingmar Bergman, 
was selected best foreign-language film. 

—Shirley Jones was named best sup- 
porting actress for her portrayal of a 
prostitute in “Elmer Gantry.” 

—“Never on Sunday,” another film 
featuring prostitution, was honored for 
producing the best original song. 

The film industry's vilification of the 
clergy was also acclaimed with the “best 
actor” award going to Burt Lancaster, the 
immoral evangelist in “Elmer Gantry.” 

This sort of vilification gets a new 
twist in a film now playing across the 
country, “The Sins of Rachel Cade.” 
This time the errant heroine is a young 
missionary woman. 
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To an Unknown God 

An interreligious center featuring a 
revolving “all-faiths altar” will be built 
on the campus of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman of the center will be Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo, noted churchman who 
has been director of the university's re- 
ligious education program for the past 
10 years. 

The new center, of imposing modern 
design, will occupy almost an entire city 
block. The chapel will seat more than 
700 worshipers and will include a revolv- 
ing altar with three sides for use in 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish services, 
and a fourth side when programs are 
sponsored by those of other faiths. 

Originally founded by Baptists as 
Columbia College, George Washington 
University is now a private non-sectarian 
institution with an enrollment of more 


than 10,000. 


CEYLON and INDIA 
GENERAL MISSION 


Member Mission 1.F.M.A. 
STUDENT WORK 
Pray for Youth Center 
to be opened 

Write for free literature 
North Hale - - Wheaton, Illinois 
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Aldersgate will 
meet a need in 
your church! 


“ABS revolutionized our home!” 
“ABS has made me want to study!” 


Features of ABS: 
Distinctively Christ Centered 
Vitally Life-Related 
Graded for Grownups! 
Evangelical Bible Study 
Book-by-Book Approach 
Designed for Sunday School 
Undated—Covers Whole Bible 


Available now: 
Genesis A and Genesis B 
Romans A and Romans B 


¢ free descriptive literature 


LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 


BOX 5D ~- WINONA LAKE, IND. 





Holy Land Campus 


Its campus situated atop the 
Mount of Olives, a new, Christian- 
oriented school of archaeological 
and biblical studies will open next 
spring in Jerusalem, Jordan. 

A building already acquired is 
actually located on the Mount of 
Olives, just above the Garden of 
Gethsemane, providing a com- 
manding view of the temple area 
and the walled city of Jerusalem. 

Sponsored by the Near East 
Archaeological Society, the school 
will be open to college and semi- 
nary students, ministers, teachers, 
as well as laymen. 

Students will have their choice 
of three terms: spring, summer, 
and fall-winter, with classes in bib- 
lical archaeology, biblical history, 
geography, and related subjects. 

After visits to Pompeii, Italy, 
and Egypt, the students will be 
led on a two-week survey trip 
through the Near East by Dr. 
Joseph Free, executive director of 
archaeological studies at Wheaton 
College. 

Opening of the spring term will 
begin with a week's field trip to 
several Holy Land sites. Additional 
such trips will ensue on a weekly 
basis. 

Students also will get a chance 
to witness an archaeological exca- 
vation process at Dothan, 60 miles 
north of Jerusalem. 





Seminary Strategy 
Officials of Chicago's Northern Bap- 


tist Theological Seminary are understood 
to have turned aside a proposal for 
merger with Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary which would entail relocation 
at the latter's Kansas City campus. 

“Northern's location in the strategic 
Chicago area is not negotiable,” Say semi- 
nary trustees. 

The merger-relocation plan originated 
with the Board of Education and Publi- 
cation of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, under whose aegis both seminaries 
operate. The board reportedly felt that 
nine seminaries are too many for the size 
of the convention. 

The seminary’s own $2,000,000 relo- 
cation program, which will take the 
campus to a 50-acre site in suburban 
Lombard, Illinois, is moving along at an 
encouraging pace, according to Dr. Ben- 
jamin P. Browne, executive officer who 
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will begin a two-year term as president 
September 1. He estimates that classes 
on the new campus will begin by Sep- 
tember, 1963. 

The seminary was founded in 1914 
on Chicago’s West Side to counter the 
liberal theology then prevalent at the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
still afhliated with the American Baptist 
Convention also. 

During the presidency of Dr. Charles 
W. Kohler, Northern attracted at one 
time the largest student body of the con- 
vention’s eight (now nine) seminaries in 
a theological college as well as a graduate 
divinity school. 

There had been some support among 
Northern officials for a merger with Cen- 
tral with a consolidated campus at Lom- 
bard, but they decided against issuing a 
formal invitation. 

Northern’s present campus is located 
in a neighborhood which has been 


deteriorating in recent years. 


FREE REPRINT 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CAN’T DOIT ALONE” 
Dr. Robert W. Smith, college professor and father 
of five children, emphasizes the importance of the 
home in Christian training of children, suggests 
ways for Sunday Schools and parents to work to- 
gether. Write for free copy to: Dept. GL-187 


GOSPEL LIGHT PUBLICATIONS Sr°ttouna: Minn. 


or Mound, Minn. 

















IN 

WITH THESE 
STUDY 

TOOLS 


ALETHEIA PAPERBACKS 
are designed to help you 
reach the bedrock of Chris- 
tian faith. For today’s men 
and women, they probe 
deeply inta beliefs, Bible 
study, and problems of Chris- 
tian living. For group discus- 
sion or personal study. 


Adventures in Parenthood $1.45 


A Call to Faith $1.75 
The Sermon on the Mount and 
Its Meaning for Today $1.45 
Understanding the Books of 
the Old Testament $1.95 
Understanding the Books of 


the New Testament $1.95 
We Believe $1.25 
ask§ your bookseller 


OHN KNOX PRESS 
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Sermon Outlines 


Just what you need—busy 
pastor,seminary student, Bible 
teacher, missionary, young 
people’s leader, evangelist, 
Sunday school teacher and Bible 
believer and lover. 


COVERS EVERY 
IMPORTANT BIBLE DOCTRINE 


102 outlines, each completely developed. Scripture- 
centered, easy to present and follow. Complete list 
of 102 subject titles free of charge. You will be 
amazed at their soul-searching scope. These Bible 
Study Outlines conserve your time and give you 
an astonishing revelation of deep spiritual truths. 


Seven series of 14 outlines or more. Each only 
50c, All 7 series yours for $3.50. Order one or all 7 
today. A sample will convince you of the value 
of them all. 


Endorsed by Rev. Wendell P. Loveless, Dr. M. R. DeHaan, 
Rev. Theodore H. Epp and other leading evangelicals. 


THE UNION BIBLE STUDY ASSN. 


P.O. BOX 284-C5 WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 


of lasting value 
to every educator... 


Broadman 


The Textbook 


catalog is a comprehensive presentation of 


new 


significant current and forthcoming books— 
as well as long established earlier titles— 
fields of Old New 
Ethics, Theology, 


in the and Testament 


Interpretation, Eschatol- 
ogy, Church History, Biblical Archaeology, 
Evangelism, Homiletics, Pastoral Ministry, 
Church Administration, etc., etc. 

lf you have not already received 
your free copy, one will be sent promptly 


upon request. 


Textbook Department 
BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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A New Start 


Ground was broken last month for a 
new campus for Louisville (Kentucky) 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

First stage of construction will cost 
some $3,975,000, of which $2,500,000 
has already been raised. 

The move to the new campus is set 
for the fall of 1962. 


Evangelical Students 
Nearly 100 delegates from 22 U. S. 


Christian colleges assembled on the cam- 
pus of Evangel College, Springfield, 
Missouri, last month for the third annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Evangelical Students. 

The assemblage represented a_ task 
force of evangelical student leaders dedi- 
cated to social and political awareness 
alongside their personal spiritual com- 
mitment. 

Dr. J. Robert Ashcroft, president of 
Evangel College, told the students that 
the evangelical distinctive must be vital, 
not merely verbal. 

“We must come to grips with human 
need,” he said. “Jesus touched mankind 
at its sorest points.” 

Ashcroft said that in trying to dis- 
sociate themselves from the social gospel, 
the fundamentalist movement lost also 
a social consciousness and awareness. 

The association represents more than 
10,000 students across America. It was 
formed in 1956, and its first national 
conference was held at Wheaton College 
in 1959. The second took place last year 
on the campus of Houghton (New 


York) College. 


The ‘Good’ Work 


Russian Orthodox _ theological 
schools in Stavropol, Kiev, and 
Sarato have been closed “for lack 
of students,” Radio re- 
ported last month with undisguised 
satisfaction. 


Moscow 


It said meanwhile that the num- 
ber of students enrolling at semi- 
naries in Moscow and Leningrad 
had dropped sharply as a result 
of the “good work” done by the 
antireligious Komsomol, Commu- 
nist youth group. 

The Radio broadcast 
included statements by a former 
student at the Leningrad seminary 
who claimed that he had been in- 
duced to “give up religion” because 
of the “immoral life” of the teach- 
ing staff. 


Moscow 
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the modern debate 


RAMM 


BERNARD 


Special Revelation 
and the 
Word of God 


The thoroughness with which Dr. Ramm 
restates the Christian doctrine of special 
revelation in the light of the modern 
debate, particularly as reflected in the 
writings of Barth and Brunner, makes 
this brilliant book of special value to 
all students of theology. As always, 
Ramm faces full front to some of the 
most far-reaching issues affecting to- 
day's evangelical. He has organized his 
discussion under: The Concept of Spe- 
cial Revelation; The Cosmic Character 
of Special Revelation; Revelation and 
the Divine Speaking; Special Revela- 
tion as Event; Jesus Christ and Special 
Revelation; The Knowledge of God in 
Special Revelation; Special Revelation 
and Its Embodiments; and Special Rev- 
elation and the Character of its Inscrip- 
turation. $4.00 


Other books by Ramm: 
The Witness of the Spirit 


An Essay on the Contemporary Reve- 
lance of the Internal Witness of the 


Holy Spirit. $3.00 


The Pattern of 
Religious Authority 


“A concise and competent presentation 
. . . executed with considerable skill 
and clarity."—Dr. Roger Nicole. 


A Pathway Book $1.50 


The Christian View of 
Science and Scripture 


“Without question a landmark in this 
difficult field."—Dr. Frank E. Gaebe- 
lein, $4.00 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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The Miami Ruling 


Two years ago an atheist, Harlow 
Chamberlin, filed a law suit in Miami 
asking that Dade County public schools 
be prevented from requiring or per- 
mitting recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
saying of grace, and classroom observ- 
ances of Christmas and Chanukah. 

A few weeks later three Jewish 
parents and a Unitarian, with the aid of 
the Florida Civil Liberties Union, fol- 
lowed suit with a demand that the 
daily reading of the Bible in the schools 
—required by state law—be discontinued. 
They also asked an end to baccalaureate 
services and other school practices with 
a trace of religion in them. 

The issue grew into a bitter com- 
munity battle which saw animosity ex- 
pressed between the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches and the Greater 
Miami Rabbinical Association. It was the 
highlight of last November's school board 
election in which a liberal Jew, related 
to one of the litigants, barely won a seat 
over a retired businessman backed by 
leaders in the Council of Churches. It 
attracted Dr. Leo Pfeffer, constitutional 
authority of the American Jewish Con- 


Are You Really 
Happy In Your 
Present Job? 


Is the environment to your liking? Does 
the work really challenge you as a 
Christian? Do you find deep and lasting 
spiritual satisfaction in what you are 
doing? Or, is it just a livelihood! 

Perhaps THe Boox or Lire program 
is the kind of opportunity you've been 
wanting—where your earnings can be 
commensurate with your productive ef- 
fort. Your progress is limited only by 
your ambition, ability and desire to serve 
God in your community. 

Hundreds of men and women are en- 
joying this vital ministry — and finding 
the work very rewarding financially. You 
can, too! 


Many Nationally Known 
Evangelical Leaders 
Recommend Plan... 

such as George S. Benson, Charles W. 
Conn, W. A. Criswell, V. Raymond Ed- 
man, David Otis Fuller, Mrs. Billy 
Graham, Torrey M. Johnson, Robert G. 
Lee, Harold Lindsell, Norman S. Mar- 
shall, Leslie R. Marston, Paul S. Rees, 
Roy L. Smith, A. W. Tozer and Bert 
Webb. 





gress, as one of the attorneys in a 
tumultuous trial which monopolized local 
newspaper headlines for weeks. 

Finally, last month, Circuit Judge J. 
Fritz Gordon issued his ruling. His 
decision did not completely satisfy any- 
one involved, but the reading of the 
Bible was given his hesitant approval. 

In an 18-page opinion which at least 
one of the plaintiff attorneys has de- 
clared will be appealed all the way to 
the U. S. Supreme Court and school 
board attorneys have indicated they, too, 
may appeal, Judge Gordon held that 
daily Bible reading in the public schools 
does not violate either the federal or 
state constitutions. 

The judge, a deacon in a Christian 
(Disciples of Christ) church, empha- 
sized that the law was not unconstitu- 
tional because as applied in the schools 
students are excused from the Bible 
readings upon request. He hinted, how- 
ever, that perhaps it would be well that 
students not be told that what they are 
hearing is from the Bible. 

Judge Gordon decided that after-hours 
Bible courses conducted in the schools 
by the Child Evangelism Fellowship, 


religious holiday observances depicting 





NEWS 


the birth or crucifixion of Christ, and 
movies which “depict various religious 
happenings” are taboo. 

But he upheld such other religious 
practices as baccalaureate programs, dis- 
play of religious symbols, and recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The whole list of religious issues was 
included in the combined suits in a 
deliberate effort eventually to get a U. S. 
Supreme Court ruling covering the 
whole field of religion in the public 
schools instead of the existing hodge- 
podge of single—and somewhat conflict- 
ing—decisions on such issues as released- 
time programs of religious education for 
public school children. A. T. 


Cancer and Religion 


Evidence that death rates from various 
types of cancer differ remarkably among 
the three major religious faiths in the 
United States is shown in a study pub- 
lished last month by the Journal of the 
National Cancer Institute. 

Statistics are based on 84,431 cancer 
fatalities in New York City hospitals over 
a five-year period and represent the pre- 
liminary findings of Dr. Vaun A. Newill 
of the department of epidemiclogy of 





COMPANY PRESIDENT TELLS HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME IN SATISFYING WORK—FULL OR PART TIME! 


Perhaps you find it hard 
to make ends meet... 
you'd like to get things 
for the home or family 
that your present in- 
come doesn’t permit .. . 
or youd like to turn 
your spare time into 
profitable activity. 

Mr. Paul van Antwerpen, president 
of John Rudin & Company, Inc., is offer- 
ing excellent opportunities to pastors, 
teachers, church workers and house- 
wives in THE Book or Lire program. 
He is interested in working with ambi- 
tious Christian men and women with 
vision — people who want to improve 
their financial positions and render a 
valuable service to the Lord. 





Mr. Paul van Antwerpen, President, John Rudin & Company, Inc, 
; Dept. T-51, 22 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois ; 
; Yes, I’m interested. Please send me complete information on your program. ; 
Name 
; a a tee ; 
EE TS 


The challenge to further the spiritual 
growth of boys and girls is everywhere. 
Every Christian home in your town and 
neighboring communities is a prospect. 

You work on a proven “lead” system, 
make no deliveries, and there is nothing 
to buy. Many men and women in THE 
Book or LiFe organization are making 
from $8,000 to $12,000 yearly. And 
many more work part time earning $75 
to $100 a week. 

These people, whether devoting full 
or part time to their positions, are fulfill- 
ing an important Christian service in 
their communities—and doing very well 
financially. 

You, too, can enjoy this profitable 
work if you team up with THe Boox or 
Lire. So get started immediately. Just 
fill in the coupon and mail today! 
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A CHALLENGE T0 
YOUTH CAMP LEADERS 


Youth camps and conferences 
are decision-making times for 
teenagers, and the coming weeks 
are undoubtedly challer ging ones 
for you who will be ‘directing 
them this summer. 

| have discovered that some of 
the most successful sessions are 
the ones that are using decision- 
making audio-visuals. 

May | suggest that you consid- 
er the onceliant Family teenage 
films and filmstrips. W hy? Be- 
cause they help young people 
look squarely at problems such as 
cheating, smoking and drinking, 
science and faith, teenage ro- 
mance, all with the highest Chris- 
tian insights to these problems. 

Look at some of these motion 
picture and filmstrip _ titles: 
“Teenage Challenge,” “Teenage 
Witness,” “Teenager’s Choice”, 
“What Can I Believe,” and 
“Teenagers and the Bible.” 
These will challenge teenagers to 
follow Christ in their everyday 
lives! 

And don’t forget to follow-up 
those mountain-top experiences 
at camp or conference when your 
young people get back to their 
home church. 

Anticipating that you will want 
further information I have pre- 
pared a descriptive folder that 
I will be happy to send you free. 
Write me today. 


Darth Uhurehy 


Audio-Visual Counseling Dept. 


5823 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 







Harvard University’s School of Public 
Health. The Journal is published by the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
U. S. Public Health Service with funds 
voted by Congress to promote research. 

Initial purpose of the study was to 
gather evidence of a phenomenon long 
observed by cancer research—that cancer 
of the cervex (neck of the womb), 
common cause of death among women, 
is found much less often among Jewish 
women than those of other faiths. The 
study strongly confirmed this, showing 
the death rate for that cause among 
Jewish women to be only 9 per 100,000, 
compared with 22 for Catholic women 
and 24.8 for Protestant women. 

Newill and other scientists believe this 
may have some connection with the 
Jewish custom of circumcision, for the 
study also showed that while cancer of 
the genital organs is rare among males, 
it is only half as common among Jewish 
men (0.5 per 100,000) as 
(1.1) and Protestants (1.3). 

On the other hand, Jews were found 
more subsceptible to some of the other 
forms of cancer to the extent that their 
over-all cancer death rate is estimated 
at 543.5 per 100,000, compared with 
533.9 for Protestants and 504.4 for 
Catholics. 

By sexes the over-all cancer rates of 
all forms were put at: women—Jewish 
516, Protestants 450, Catholic 430; 
men—Protestants 623, Catholic 578, 
Jewish 572. 


Catholics 


Meanwhile, other medical studies are 
being made among religious groups. 
Preliminary reports of a study among 
Seventh-day Adventists, a vegetarian 
group that eschews smoking, show that 
lung cancer and stomach cancer are very 
rare. A survey among Trappist monks, 
however, shows surprisingly ~that they 
are prone to sudden heart attacks despite 
their tranquil life and austere diet. A 




















A Kennedy Choice 


James W. Wine was nominated 
last month to be United States 
Ambassador to Luxembourg. He 
was formerly associate general sec- 
retary for interpretation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, having 
resigned the post last year to join 
the Democratic campaign staff as 
assistant to the chairman of the 
party’s national committee for 
community relations. His _par- 
ticular assignment was to answer 
questions on Church-State issues. 
Wine is a Presbyterian layman. 
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study of Mormons, who reject tea and 
coffee as well as tobacco, indicates they 
suffer less from high blood pressure than 
other groups. 


Teena 
FURNITURE 


"7 WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 





DEPT. 222 SCRANTON 2, PA. 5 






Systematic 


theolLoGcy 


Fire-proof construction is rare in mod- 
ern churches. We see the mason using 
marble, but God sees the minister 
building with wood, hay, and stubble. 
Westminster's department of theology 
has two specifications for apprentices: 
that they build on the one Foundation, 
and that they labor in the precious 
stones of God's Word. 


Prof. John Murray, M. tes M. 


Theology is a work of 
worship; its teaching 
demands devotion and 
precision. Professor 
Murray's classes begin 
with whispered prayer; 
they often end in ring- 
ing affirmations of 
praise, aflame with the 
glory of Scripture. His 
commentary on Romans blends exegetical dis- 
cipline with spiritual perception. In his writ- 
ings on Christian ethics he applies the Bible 
with vigor to the life of the church, 


Dr. Edwin H. Palmer 


Dr. Palmer brings to 
his teaching years of 
pastoral experience, 
particularly with uni- 
versity students. His 
doctorate was earned 
in the Netherlands in 
a study of Roman Cath- 
olic thought. He is the 
author of a lucid work 
on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. For several 
years he has served as editor of The Encyclo- 
paedia of Christianity, a forthcoming reference 
work of evangelical scholarship. 











Courses leading to the B.D., Th.M., 
and Th.D. degrees are offered. 
For information, write 
The Director of Admissions, 


Westminster 










Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT MORMONISM? 


Read Southern Baptist Pastor John L. 
hooks: HOPE OR DESPAIR? 
Documented, Reasonable, Conclusive); HAS MOR- 
MONISM CHANGED .. .? (a 60 page discussion 
of Mormonism——past & present). $1 each, postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed——6 for $5.00. 
Utah Evangel Press, Box 108A, Clearfield, Utah 
Quantity Prices on Request 


Smith’s 
(Brief, Readable, 
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Coat and Hat Racks 


Tailored to fit any given 
open or closeted wall 
area. Smart in design and 
modern in “clear”, “gold” 
deep etched anodized fin- 
ishes and combinations. 
Quality built—closed-end 
aluminum tubing, rigidly 
held in cast aluminum 
brackets that are adjust- 
able for height in dove- 
tailed mounting extru- 
sions. Brackets also 












djustabl dovectalt NLS 
adjus e to any desired e-tail extrusions 


centers. 
Write for Bulletin CL-550 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison Street, Elmhurst, Illinois 


on any cen- 
hold brackets at any 
height. 





Please mention CurisTIANrty Topay 
when you write to advertisers. 









This is your peerless heritage .. . 


THIS IS 
PROTESTANTISM 


ARTHUR W. MIELKE 







Geared to the 
needs of an in- 
quiring age, 
here is an en- 
lightening and 
enlivening new 
proclamation of 
the Protestant 
purpose . . 
unity without 
uniformity, di- 
versity without 
divisiveness. Dr. 
Mielke restates 
for today the responsibility of each 
new Protestant generation . . . to 
rethink the decisions of the six- 
teenth century, to correct new weak- 
nesses and abuses, and to venture 
boldly into new areas of thought 
and activity. $2.50 






















At your bookstore 
FLEMING Hi. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 






















Mackay’s First Love 


Having recently returned home from | 
a lecture tour around the world which | 


included ten countries in Asia, Dr. John 
A. Mackay, president emeritus of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, has assurances 
for the Christian community-at-large that 
he is by no means “retiring”—not really. 

Forthcoming visits to several Latin 
American countries reflect Dr. Mackay’s 
intention of devoting his remaining years 





to his “first love,” Christianity in the | 


Iberian Peninsula and Latin America. 
Currently delivering a series of lec- 


tures on “Christianity in the Hispanic | 


World” at American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has elected him 
Adjunct-Professor of Hispanic Thought, 
Dr. Mackay challenges the contention 
that Protestantism never appealed to the 
Spanish mind. He seeks a rediscovery 
for the Christian world of the lost evan- 
gelical tradition of sixteenth-century 
Spain. This tradition embraced Catholic 
mystics who remained within the church 
and Spanish Reformers who broke away 
from it. Spain was “on the point of be- 
coming Protestant,” asserts Dr. Mackay, 
but the political situation was most 
unfavorable. Ecclesiastical force was 
brought to bear upon the Crown in the 


neem 


form of the notorious Inquisition, and | 


among other things a great evangelical 
literature, much of it produced in prison, 
was lost for 300 years. 

Dr. Mackay has been accumulating 
certain of these little known sixteenth- 
century works, which he describes as 
“evangelical and Christocentric.” 
notes, moreover, that “thoughtful Roman 
Catholics in France and the 
States have become very critical of their 
church’s tradition in Spain, Portugal, 
and Latin America.” They affirm that 
the Spanish form of Catholicism lacked 
an incarnational quality. It has failed to 
relate itself to life. 


Roman Catholicism has made no crea- | 


tive impact upon Latin American reality. 
Its detachment of religion from life is- 
sued, for example, in a violent reaction 
against the church in Mexico and in re- 
ligious cynicism in Uruguay — where 
“God” is often spelled without a capital 
letter (dios). Latin American Catholi- 
cism has never challenged the intellec- 
tual life, nor has it developed a worthy 
religious literature. Its emphasis has 
been upon ritual and upon authoritarian 
institutionalism. It has manifested no 
transforming spiritual power, declares 
Dr. Mackay, but rather has shown more 
interest in maintaining earthly grandeur 
and prestige. Thus it loses ground. It 


He: | 


United | 





| 
| 









Biblical 


emphasis 
plus... 


Courses leading to Master of 
Theology and Doctor of Theology 


Write the Registrar 


DALLAS 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


DALLAS 4, TEXAS 





3909 swiss 


DEPT. R 


~ God’s Order 
For Evangelism 


The command, “to the Jew first” (Rom. 
1:16) has to do with order, not preference. 
It does not mean that the Jew is better 
than the Gentile or that he deserves Christ 
as Saviour one bit more, for neither does; 
but one must begin somewhere. In fact, 
Peter showed as much astonishment in 
learning that the Gospel was to be taken 
to the Gentiles, as some Gentiles today 
show in being told that the Gospel is to 
be taken to the Jews. 


Scripture reveals that God is a God of 
order. This we observe in His creation 
of the universe, and His plan of salvation. 
The same holds true for evangelism: God's 
order is “to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek (Gentile).” It has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with showing favor to the Jew 
only, for all need the Gospel. It is pre- 
scribing order to assure that His ancient 
people Israel will not be neglected. 


How else can one explain the peculiar 
blessing that inevitably falls upon those 
who follow this order? How else can one 
account for the thrill that comes to be- 
lievers when they testify to a Jew that 
Jesus is the Messiah? 


Our mission can be your instrument for 
taking the Gospel to the Jews. It is a 
world-wide work for which your prayer 
and fellowship is always needed, and a 
work which will bring you much personal 
blessing. Try it once and see for yourself. 


sescccsscssssessenseFREE OFFER "**2seeeenceseuscces 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
TO THE JEWS, Inc. Dept. CT 
236 W. 72 Street New York 23, N. Y. 


(] Please send me a free copy of your pam- 
phiet “To the Jew First”. 


[] For the enclosed $1.50 please send me your 
book “Beginning at Jerusalem,” by Dr. 
Josph Hoffman Cohn, (253 pages, cloth). 


| have pleasure to enclose ............... 


as my fellowship with you in your Gospel min- 
istry to Israel. 

i a cata lide i rae cniteeeteniiapieianmenemiimeminiitn 
pe hincachsceciseiemacsieneeemnsimenptani Zone............ | 
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STERLING’ COLLEGE 


FEATURES: 


A United Presbyterian College 


ACADEMIC EXCELLEN@E with qualified professors offering a fully ac- 
credited program of liberal arta, Offerings in Teacher Education, Re- 
ligious Education, “Business, Pteé-profetsional-and others. 

LOYALTY TO THE WORD._OF GOD.as diviné*Tévelation—the beginning of 
wisdom. Emphasis is placed on character molded by personal commit- 


ment to Jesus Christ; 


We invite your inquiry. 


Se 
IEA 
Sermons 


like that!” 


President William..M.°McCreery, Sterling, Kansas 


FF 


Your congregation’s reaction is easy to gauge. You know when you're 
reaching them... and it’s not always easy. If you're looking for fresh 
approaches, these new Concordia books offer thought-provoking ideas. 


RESOURCE BOOKS FOR RELEVANT APPROACHES 


God's Great Plan for You 

By Richard Caemmerer. The simple, yet 
profound story of what God does for man. 
Answers “How shall I think of God?”... 
“Why am I here on earth?” and many 
other questions that baffle mankind. $2.00 


Sex and the Church 

By H. Coiner, O. Feucht, P. Hansen, 
A. von Rohr Sauer. A penetrating inquiry 
into modern sex attitudes in light of 
evangelical Scripture interpretation... 
Old Testament times to now. $3.50 


At your book store 


See Concordia ads in 
TIME magazine 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE « 3558 


} 
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The Christ of the Gospels 

Translated by Wm. F. Beck. Weaves the 
four Gospels into one story...free of 
archaic words and terms. Tells the 
events of Christ’s life in clear, chron- 
ological order. $3.00 


Juju Gods of West Africa 

By Linn Haitz. Businessman turned 
missionary gives fascinating account of 
Nigerian natives terrorized by evil spirits 
and pagan gods, yet willing and wanting 
to hear the Gospel. Paper, $1.00 


oncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
S. JEFFERSON + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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now discovers, for example, that Brazil’s 
native-born clergy includes more Protes- 
tant ministers than Roman Catholic 
priests. 

It is to this total situation that Pres- 
byterian Mackay addresses himself, 
through traveling, writing, and lecturing, 
to “enlarge evangelical horizons in the 
Hispanic world.” F.F, 


Pat on the Back 


Protestantism gets a pat on the back 
in an article in Fidel Castre’s Revolucion 
which appeared prior to last month’s 
abortive invasion. 

The article contrasts Roman Catholic 
approaches with the Protestant “sense 
of community” and cites fruits of con- 
version. 

“It is a well-known fact,” the writer 
declares, “that a Roman Catholic who 
drinks too much stops drinking when he 
becomes a Protestant. This spectacular 
conversion impresses his wife and fam- 
ily, and they all adopt the new faith.” 

The article continues: “But the 
change can be noticed in other matters 
as well. He is a more punctual and bet- 
ter workman, and more honest and clean 
in his business dealings.” 

Observers raised some eyebrows upon 
reading the article, for the writer appar- 
ently is an unbeliever. 


Enter the Hierarchy 


Roman Catholic intervention is blamed 
for the Costa Rican government's deci- 
sion to revoke a permit for a parade 
which was to have climaxed the Latin 
America Mission’s eight-month “Evan- 
gelism-in-Depth” program April 16 in 
San Jose. 

The government explained that it had 
feared a parade would create disorder 
inasmuch as this is an election year. 

Protestant missionaries countered that 
the parade was to be a purely pacific 
gesture in celebration of the 70th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the evan- 
gelical church in Costa Rica. They 
pointed out that Roman Catholic Holy 
Week processions were held as usual 
this year, as were patriotic parades and 
demonstrations. 

The parade was to have been staged 
in connection with the windup of an 
evangelistic series in an 8,000-seat audi- 
torium in San Jose. 

A Dominican friar in a published pro- 
test called the meetings “a serious insult 
to the Catholic religion and an outrage 
against our political constitution.” He 
also accused the Roman hierarchy of 
“pusilanimity” for not combating the 
evangelistic rallies more vigorously. 
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The Manchester Story 


It began as a Manchester crusade, de- 
signed to reach the laboring class in the 
city that is the heart of Great Britain's 
industrial region. 

As interest mounted it became the 
North of England Crusade, drawing sup- 
port from churches in Sheffield, Preston, 
Liverpool, Stoke, and Leeds. 

By the spring of 1961 it had become 
the All-Britain Crusade, and when Billy 
Graham steps to the platform in Man- 


chester’s Maine Road stadium on Mon- | 
day evening, May 29, the most far- | 


reaching evangelistic effort in the thou- 
sand-year history of the British Isles will 
be launched. 

The largest number of counselors and 
personal workers ever assembled for a 
Graham crusade—over 10,000—are being 
trained by Dan Piatt. 

So vast and intricate is the system of 
land-line relays that has been set up for 
all over Britain and Eire for the meet- 
ings, that it is expected that more people 
will be hearing the crusade services 
through the “relays” than will be in 
\laine Road stadium. Yet the stadium 
was expected to be packed throughout 
the four weeks of the crusade. 
30,000 seats are under overhead pro- 
tection, and there is space for 20,000 
more persons. 

Graham will speak by radio to the 
entire British nation on Sunday, June 4, 
over the BBC home service. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he will be seen on a 
nationwide BBC telecast. A similar na- 


Some 


Film Milestone 
The film arm of Billy Graham’s 


evangelistic ministry is marking its 
tenth anniversary with release of 
“Decade of Decision,” which traces 
his crusades in the United States 
and abroad. The film ministry, 
currently operating under the 


name of World Wide Pictures, 
has thus far completed 155 produc- 


tions. 


Total attendance at film show- 
ings in the United States is esti- 
mated at more than 20 million for 
the 10-year period. Additional 
hundreds of thousands have seen 
the films overseas. 

Production offices are located in 
Hollywood, and are under the 
direction of Dick Ross. Distribu- 
tion offices are located in Min- 
neapolis and in England, Australia, 
and Canada. 
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NEWS 


tionwide telecast during the Glasgow 
Crusade of 1955 was watched by Queen 
Elizabeth II, and resulted in Mr. Graham 
being invited to Windsor Castle subse- 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
William J. Schnell, auhor of “/nto the 
Light of Christianity”, which effectively 
debunks brainwashing and heals affected 
minds of the malady, has in his posses- 
sion 7438 letters from converted Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. Price of author’s second 
and more important book is $2.95. 

He now publishes the bi-monthly “Con- 
verted Jehovah’s Witness Expositor” 
which is sent a whole year as a mis- 
sionary right into the home of your 
Jehovah’s Witness friend for 65 cents. 

A new booklet “How to Witness to 
Jehovah’s Witnesses” may be had for 15 
cents in single copies or $9.00 in 100 
copy lots and is a great help in effec- 
tively dealing with Jehovah's Witnesses 
at your doors and in use of book studies 
in their homes. 


Order direct from 


WILLIAM J. SCHNELL 


2889 Guss Ave., Youngstown 8, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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quently to preach to the royal family. 
On Sunday, June 18, Graham has 


been invited to participate in the annual 
civic service in Birmingham, England. 
After a procession led by the lord mayor, 
the evangelist will preach at St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Bullring, where Canon Bryan 
Green, internationally-known Anglican 
preacher, is rector. The service will be 
relayed to the public market and a near 
by theater. 

At least 300 relay centers have been 
set up, each serving four or five sepa- 
rate meetings. At one point in the cru 
sade, it is estimated that there may be 
some 2,500 relay meetings tuned in 
simultaneously. 

The All-Britain Crusade officially opens 
May 23 with a ministers’ meeting in the 
late W. E. Sangster’s church, Central 
Hall, Westminster, London. 

In Wales 40,000 ticket applications 
were reported for tickets to a rally at 
Swansea, May 24. It is expected to be 
the largest evangelistic rally in the his- 
tory of the country known for its 1904 
revival. 

The current British evangelistic series 
will close in Scotland with a public rally 
on June 24 in Glasgow’s Ibrox stadium, 
and another in Belfast June 26. 


Linguistics Links 


Accra, capital of Ghana and scene of 
many a rowdy nationalist conference af- 
fecting the course of current history in 
Africa, was the venue this spring of a 
linguistics conference that will help mis- 
sionaries to press forward with the Gos- 
pel message. 

Eighty-five delegates from West Afri- 
can countries, the United States, and 
Europe, took part in the West African 
Linguistics Congress sponsored by Co- 
lumbia University, New York, and the 
Ford Foundation. 

Professor $. Greenberg of Columbia, 
chairman of the congress, paid tribute 
to the work of missionaries who have 
done the bulk of linguistic work in West 
Africa. Forty per cent of the delegates 
were missionaries. 

Main interest of delegates represent- 
ing educational institutions was to fill in 
the gaps of man’s history by relating lan- 
guage patterns. Some looked upon the 
findings as support for the theory of 
evolution, but missionaries was the evi- 
dence in a different light. 

“If I weren’t already a convinced 
evangelical, what I’ve seen of language 
patterns would convince me more of the 
Bible’s historical accuracy,” declared 
veteran missionary R. T. Dibble, who 
has been enzaced in linguistic work 
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with a Brethren group in Nigeria since 
1921. He has just completed translation 
of the Bible into the Igala language, 
spoken by 400,000 people. 

“We find extremely backward, primi- 
tive tribes with distinctive, perfect tonal 
patterns, which convinces me that man 
has degenerated, not evolved.” 

Two new journals were proposed at 
the congress, one to aid linguistic work- 
ers through publication of reports of 
their work, the other to give technical 
help by providing findings in tonal pat 
terns, orthography, and related matters. 

Delegates saw the Vernacular Illus- 
trated Publications project developed by 
the Sudan Interior Mission as one im- 
mediate answer to the need for suitable 
materials for new literates. “VIPs” are 
Christian leaflets written simply and 
highly illustrated. Advantage for mis- 
sions working in small language groups 
is that costs can be cut by translating a 
basic edition into other vernaculars, 
keeping the same layout and _illustra- 
tions throughout. W. H. F, 


Bold Venture 


The month-long Tokyo Chris- 
tian Crusade which was scheduled 
to begin May 6 promises to emerge 
as one of the boldest evangelistic 
ventures ever undertaken in a non- 
Christian country, 

Nightly rallies at the 10,000- 
seat Meiji Auditorium are expected 
to attract throngs from all over 
Japan to hear Evangelist Bob 
Pierce, president of World Vision, 
Inc., crusade sponsor. 

The rallies are putting a high 
premium on quality music. In- 
cluded in the program are a 1,000- 
voice choir, an 85-piece orchestra, 
and top U. S. gospel musicians. 

Christian leaders who will be on 
hand to aid in the crusade include 
Dr. Wilbur Smith, Dr. Samuel 
Shoemaker, Dr. Carlton Booth, 
Dr. Paul Rees, Dr. Richard C. 
Halverson, Dr. Dwight Ferguson, 
Dr. Ralph Byron, Armin Gess- 
wein, and Bill Bright. 

Crusade leaders report cooper- 
ation unparalleled in Japanese 
Christendom, but some protests 
have persisted. Leftist groups have 
attributed political motives to the 
crusade, while a few independent 
church groups have objected to the 
cooperation of clergy known to 
have favored preservation of Shinto 
shrines as national symbols. 
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END OF THE STORY: A DEEPENING GLOOM 


Religion in the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer (Harper, 1961, 
276 pp., $6.00), is reviewed by Oswald T. Allis, formerly Professor of 
Old Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


With the death of Dr. Pfeiffer, critical 
biblical scholarship lost one of its ablest 
representatives. As archaeologist and es- 
pecially as biblical critic, his pen had 
been exceedingly busy. The _bibliog- 
raphy compiled by his widow covers 
nearly 24 pages and lists a truly amazing 
array of books, articles, and reviews. 
His magnum opus, the Introduction to 
the Old Testament, was first published 
in 1941; and the present work which 
may be regarded as in a sense its sequel 
or complement was two-thirds finished 
when he laid down his pen. It has been 
completed, so far as was possible, from 
his own papers by his friend and close 
associate C. C. Forman of the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

As an Old Testament critic it may 
be said of Dr. Pfeiffer that in general he 
adhered more closely to the Wellhausen 
tradition than do many of the critical 
scholars of today. Like Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith he sought the origins 
of biblical religion among the Bedouins 
of Arabia. 

Of two possible ways in which the 
religion of the Bible can be presented, 
as “the record of man’s groping after 
God” or as “the record of God’s pro- 
gressive revelation of himself to man,” 
Dr. Pfeiffer chose the former (p. 8). 
There are obviously quite serious diffi- 
culties involved in such a choice. If we 
take the Bible as it stands, it is quite 
plain that it is the divine side which is 
by far the more important. The Bible is 
the Word of God, because its great aim 
is to record the self-revealing words and 
deeds of God. To ignore this God-ward 
side completely would make the Bible, 
to say the least, a very impoverished 
book. Hence the tendency with those 
who adopt this line of approach is to 
treat the God-ward side as merely an 
aspect of the human side; to say with 
G. A. Barton, “From the divine stand- 
point God reveals truth; from the hu- 
man, man discovers it” (The Religion of 
Israel, 1918, p. 1), which practically 
amounts to saying that revelation and 
discovery are merely two names for the 
same thing. The tendency is thus to 


substitute a pantheizing immanentism 
for the robust theism of the Bible. 

The human account of the develop- 
ment of Israel’s religion as it is pre- 
sented in this volume presupposes of 
course the acceptance of that rearrang- 
ing and redating or down-dating of the 
documents of the Old Testament which 
is generally accepted in critical circles. 
That the account which results differs 
radically from the divine account which 
the Bible itself gives is too well known 
to require detailed statement. 

The two sides of the picture do not 
synchronize or harmonize. For example, 
according to the divine side four of the 
five books of the Pentateuch record 
God’s dealings with Israel through 
Moses. According to the human side as 
presented here, “Only one verse, the 
song of Miriam (Exod. 15:21), may be 
regarded as a contemporary source for 
the life of Moses, no laws in the Penta- 
teuch can be ascribed to him beyond a 
shadow of doubt” (p. 45). Deuteronomy 
is regarded as one of the greatest of the 
Old Testament books. But it is repre- 


sented as the culmination or nearly that 


of a long process of development. We | 
read of “the profound influence of the | 


prophets on the Deuteronomic Code” 
(p. 163); and we are told (p. 171) that 


Deuteronomy 4, which is regarded as 


clearly monotheistic, is “a post-exilic ad- | 


dition based on the Second Isaiah (540 
B.C.).” For those who accept Deuteron- 
omy’s express claims to be Mosaic, this 
equating, theologically, of this early 
book, with the writings of one whom the 
critics regard as one of the last and 
greatest of the prophets is a remarkable 
justification of the words of Malachi: 
“Remember ye the law of Moses my 
servant, which I commanded him in 
Horeb for all Israel.” What the critics 
put near the end of Israel’s history, the 
Bible places near the beginning! 


Significant of this human treatment of 


the religion of Israel is of course the 
claim that “the prophet was not con- 
cerned with predicting the future” (p. 
117). According to Pfeiffer, prediction 
is a characteristic of apocalyptic, which 
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arose as a late and debased form “after 
prophecy was dead.” 

The three latest, books of the canon 
are held to be Daniel, Job and Ecclesi- 
astes. Daniel is an apocalypse, which 
places it outside the prophetic succession. 
The writer of Job “found refuge in ag- 
nosticism” (p. 222). The author of 
Ecclesiastes “is not only the most radical 
but the most original thinker in the 
entire Old Testament.” “Contemporary 
Judaism produced no orthodox philoso- 
pher capable of attacking the theoretical 
premises of the skepticism and eudae- 
monism of Ecclesiastes.” All it could do 
was to add “annotations,” such as 12:13, 
14, in order to give a proper ending, as 
we may call it, to the book (p. 223). 

So the story ends in frustration and 
“a deepening gloom” (p. 224). Yet we 
are assured that “the history of Old Tes- 
tament religion is the history of a spir- 
itual triumph.” It is to be noted, there- 
fore, that in order to give this assurance 
the writer is obliged to bring in the 
divine side, which he has not set out 
to depict. To the hopeful words, “the 
dayspring will one day break,” he is 
forced to add, “For the God of Israel 
forever reveals himself and offers salva- 
tion and healing to his people.” A strik- 
ing confession that without the divine 
side the human side must end in failure 
and despair! How much better it would 
have been if Dr. Pfeiffer could have de- 
voted his great talents to giving his read- 
ers a picture which included both sides, 
with special emphasis on that divine 
factor which is wholly responsible for 
the unique history of ancient Israel and 
for its glorious fruition in New Testa- 
ment Christianity!) Oswarp T. Artis 


A PURITAN ON PRAYER 


The Lord's Prayer, by Thomas 
Watson (Banner of Truth, 1960, 
241 pp., 8s.), is reviewed by F. K. 
Drayson of Cheshire, England. 


This volume is the last of three vol- 
umes completing the reprinting of the 
author's A Body of Divinity. Those who 
know Watson value his pithy comments 
which are full of sound doctrine and 
practical common sense. The book is in 
note form rather than running prose; 
but it is not difficult to read. The danger 
is that it may be read too quickly, for 
it contains much worthy of contempla- 
tion. And incidentally, the use of illus- 
trations is masterly. 

Prayer, says Watson, is a sine 
non for the Christian: “All that have 
got to heaven have crept thither upon 
their knees.” Answers to prayer are gifts 
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of God's grace: “We have not a bit of 
bread to put into our mouths unless God 
give it us.” Watson here expounds and 
applies the doctrine which underlies the 
six petitions of the Lord's Prayer. 

He wrote in seventeenth century lan- 
guage, but only rarely does the book 
suffer from out-dated ideas and flashes 
of scholasticism. If only we had a twen- 
tieth-century Watson! He is of excellent 
value. F. K. Drayson 


WORLD MISSION 


Let My Heart Be Broken, by Rich- 
ard Gehman (McGraw-Hill, 1960, 
245 pp., $4.90), is reviewed by 
Edward James Caldwell, Pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, North 
Hollywood, California. 


Let My Heart Be Broken reads like 
a contemporary chapter in the Book of 
Acts. It is an objective report of the 
way God has used a dedicated man, Rob- 
ert W. Pierce, and the organization 
which he founded, World Vision, Inc., 
throughout the Far East. But since 
World Vision is a mission organization 
that cooperates with many existing 
churches and agencies, this is in a larger 
sense a report of the World Mission of 
many parts of the Church of Christ. An 
example of the wider emphasis and co- 
operative nature of World Vision is 
found in the chapter on Taegu, Korea, 
where “Bob” Pierce is quoted as saying, 
“The Presbyterian Church built this hos- 
pital in 1899... . Presbyterians have 
done wonderful things here in Taegu. 
They've got a college, they've got a high 
school for boys and one for girls, and 
they’ve got this hospital. It’s got a hun- 
dred ten beds in the main building, and 
there are between forty and fifty in the 
children’s hospital we built a couple of 
years ago. We now contribute about 
thirteen hundred dollars a month for the 
care of kids. We also pay the salary 
of a full-time missionary nurse, Kathy 
Cowan. It’s one of the projects I mainly 
wanted you to see.” 

This book is a story about people, 
modern saints who are doing the work 
of Christ convincingly—such as, Irene 
Webster Smith (Sensei) in Japan and 
Mrs. Lillian Dickson in Formosa. Since 
it is a report of many who are carrying 
the witness of Christ to the Far East, 
Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Formosa, and 
India, the book breathes a freshness and 
an excitement. It reminds us that World 
Vision itself is a modern miracle which 
reflects the dynamic and consecrated 
ability of its unusual founder and presi- 


dent, Bob Pierce. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
We have a few bound volumes of Curis- 
TIANITY Topay for the years 1958-1959 
(Vol. IIT) and 1959-1960 (Vol. IV). 
These are available at $6.50 each. 
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A NEW DAY! 


NEW PRESIDENT... Dr. Benjamin P. Browne... 
assumes full-time administrative duties September 
1, bringing a wealth of experience as pastor, de- 
nominational executive, journalist, and seminary 


board member. 
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similar trip, I can attest the accuracy of 
his reporting. Of special interest is the 
fact that the author did not claim to be 
a Christian when he began his trip, but 
says at the end—“Lord, I came to this 
cause of Christ as something of a skeptic 
as well as a stranger. Except for my small 
technical ability to interpret events for 
mass audiences, I was hardly qualified 
or worthy. But through the instrument 
of the ministry of Dr. Pierce, and 
through what I observed of the people 
I met, I sit here now not as an alien but 
as a friend and, more meaningful per- 
haps, a believer.” And again—“ ‘God 
bless you.’ It is the first time I have 
ever said this phrase with sincerity. And 
as I say it, I realize that these people’s 
belief in Christ has changed my life. 
Something has happened to me which, 
as yet, I am unable to define or evalu- 
ate. But it has happened. It is tangible 
—almost as tangible as the flight bag over 
my shoulder, the reporter's burden. The 
word burden makes me think of my new 
friends, and what I have learned from 
them, and how they literally have led 
me. I want to do something that will 
tell them what has happened to me, and 
then I realize that that is unnecessary. 
They know. All along, they knew it 
would happen. Bob Pierce punches my 
shoulder, then waves his hand. He is 
off again.” 

The book is enhanced by photographs 
by the well-known news photographer, 
Richard Reinhold. 

Epwarp JaMes CALDWELL 


FAVORING THE NONRATIONAL 


The Limits of Reason, by George 
Boas (Harper, 1961, 162 pp., 
$3.75), is reviewed by Gordon H. 
Clark, Professor of Philosophy, 
Butler University. 


George Boas “is highly skeptical of 
the claims of logicians and scientists 
[and] more sympathetic to the non- 
rational modes of thinking” (p. 15). In 
the first half of the book he uses clever 
and interesting examples, of varying 
value, to show that nature is flux, con- 
cepts are artificial, and science is over- 
simplification. The meaning of reason 
changes, however. On one page reason 
is logic; on another “reason would tell 
us to make any sacrifice in order to avoid” 
World War III (p. 61). Now, this may 
be Communistic propaganda to demoral- 
ize the free nations, but it is not reason. 

Then turning to linguistics the author 
teaches that all language is figurative be- 
cause the basic terms are spatial. Crea- 
tion ex nihilo is a myth. To condemn 
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ment is inconsistent. The astrophysicist 
has pushed back the entrance to heaven 
and the atomic physicist has opened the 
gates of ‘hell. A literal statement, then, 
is a statement whose metaphorical char- 
acter has been forgotten. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN PREPARE 
FOR A LIFE OF SERVICE TO CHRIST 
THROUGH THEIR CHOSEN PROFESSIONS 






In conclusion, reason demands: that 
everything be expressed in differential 
equations; that everything be linked to- 
gether in a causal chain; and that every- 
thing be caught up in an invariant net- 
work of relations. Reason therefore ex- 
cludes art and religion because the law 
of contradiction is inconsistent with 
change. Gorpon H. Crarx 


TO CONQUER REBELLION 


The Kingdom of Love and the Pride 
of Life, by Edward John Carnell 
(Eerdmans, 1960, 164 pp., $3.50), 
is reviewed by W. Robert Smith, 
Professor of Philosophy, Bethel 
College. 





et eer : 
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As a commentary on the contemporary 
mood of life and thought, as a defense 
of the Christian faith, and as a sug- 
gestive guide to practical everyday living, 
this book is excellent. The author writes 
out of a knowledge born of diligence and 
a wisdom born of a humble walk with 
our Saviour. His breadth of understand- AND LOVE 
ing of philosophy, psychology, and the- | } sit 

ology is everywhere apparent, yet he 
writes in such a lucid and simple style 
as to be perfectly understandable to the 
veneral reader. 

Taking as a starting point the admo- 
nition of Christ that we must become 
like a little child the author develops the 
conviction of the heart—“love is always 
kind and truthful.” This insight of a 
child is manifested in everything from 
his hunger for acceptance to his delight 
in the fairy tales where evil is defeated 
and love and kindness triumph. The 
book is woven around the narrative of 
John 11 where Jesus lovingly deals with 
the yearning concern of Mary and 
Martha by finally raising Lazarus from 
the dead. 

The hunger of every soul for love, 
and the blessed reality ‘of the Kingdom 
of His redemptive love need to be 
learned by all, including modern parents, 
the proud sophisticate, and the repentant 
sinner whose heart condemns him over- 
much, 

It is an antidote to the pride of life 
and power with which we are all af- 
flicted, not excepting denominations and 
their leaders. As an apologist, the author 
does battle with the dragon of scepti- 
cism that lives in the cave of intellectual 





















Excellence in Christian learning, wedded to fervor affirmations of the authority of the Bible found 
in evangelism — this is the vision of Fuller Theo- anywhere. 

logical Seminary. Students come from all major denominations, 
Fuller Seminary was established in 1947, and now assured that at Fuller Seminary they will learn 
is among the largest accredited seminaries on the cardinal doctrines of historic orthodoxy... 
the West Coast. finding their own denominations presented 
Dedicated Christian scholars have been attracted respectful and scholarly light. 

to the Fuller faculty, and they have drawn up a_ if you would like to receive more information 
statement of faith which is one of the strongest about Fuller Theological Seminary, mail coupon: 
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A monumental four-volume exploration 


of the religious dimensions 


of American life 
RELIGION IN 


AMERICAN LIFE 


Edited by James Ward Smith 
and A. Leland Jamison 


H. Richard Niebuhr, Oscar Handlin, Will Herberg, 
Willard Thorp, Jacob Viner, Nelson R. Burr, and Wil- 
liam Lee Miller are among the twenty-two distin- 
guished scholars contributing to this study on reli- 
gion in American history, philosophy, politics, litera- 
ture, art, and music. Religion in American Life will 
probably be considered the most important study of 
religion in America to be published in the twentieth 
century. 


Volume I. THE SHAPING OF AMERICAN RELIGION 
A survey of the institutional structure of the four main seg- 
ments of American religion and of the course of American 
religious thought. $8.50 


Volume II. RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE The special problems concerning the role of reli- 
gion in the social, political, cultural life of the nation. $7.50 


Volume III. RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY: The European Background By Jacob Viner. An 
intellectual history of the economic aspects of Christian théol- 
ogy from the Fathers to modern times, with particular refer- 
ence to the treatment by theologians of such topics as private 
property, riches and poverty, commerce, and the general cri- 
teria for ethical appraisal. Coming this fall. $6.00 


Volume IV. A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICA By Nelson R. Burr. A critical and descriptive 
bibliography of religion in American life that is unequaled in 
any other source. Bound in two volumes. $17.50 


The complete series $32.50 


Please order through your local bookseller 


inet UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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detachment and like David slays it with 
the smooth stone of the childlike con- 
viction of the heart, kindness and truth- 
fulness. The chapters titled “The Lim- 
its of Philosophy” and “The Limits of 
Science” need pondering by the philoso 
pher who is prone to reject anything that 
cannot be conceptualized and by the 
scientist overly enamoured with the cult 


| of objectivity. 


How refreshing to read a book that is 
throughout tangent to life; that not only 
unmasks the pride of sophistication by 
speaking to the intellect but warms the 
heart through the insights of love; that 
not only stimulates the mind but brings 
one closer to Jesus Christ. Summing it 
up, here is a brilliant treatise for these 
times for classroom, church study, and 
home. W. Rosert Smit 


RELIGION AND LAW 
Law and Civilization, by Palmer D. 
Edmunds (Public Affairs Press, 
1959, 528 pp., $6), is reviewed by 
C. Gregg Singer, Professor of His- 
tory at Catawba College. 


The author, professor of law at the 


| John Marshall Law School, writes with 
| a clearly defined thesis, “that without 


law there cannot be civilization, and that 
civilization in its manifestations is geared 
to law” (p. 5). The author then de- 
velops his thesis by an appeal to history. 
Finding the origins of civilization in a 
synthesis between law and religion, he 
then examines the histories of Egypt, 
Babylon, ancient India, the development 
of Grecian culture, and points out the 
intimate relationship in each culture be- 
tween law and religion. Rome developed 
the synthesis to new heights, and Ed- 
munds places a great emphasis upon the 
contributions of Roman law to _ the 
development of Western civilization. 

Of even greater importance is the 
role of Israel in the Old Testament, and 
the Church in the New Testament, in 
the growth of our modern conceptions 
of law. The author clearly recognizes the 
fact that religion gives to law and the 
whole legal structure a meaning and re- 
lation to justice which modern concep- 
tions fail to achieve. But Edmunds makes 
little distinction between Christianity 
and the nonrevealed religions, and pays 
a higher tribute to Islam than is gen- 
erally paid. 

In a rather abrupt shift of emphasis 
the author then turns to the modern view 
that man is his own lawmaker, and that 
he no longer finds in religion the sanc- 
tions for his legal systems. The reviewer 
agrees that such a development has taken 
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place, but the author makes a serious 
vf this con- 
in Hohen- 
He totally neglects the 


error in locating the or.) 
te mporary conception 
zollern Germany. 


The distinguished author of The 
Search for God and Shakespeare 
of London writes a deeply moving, 
non-denominational account of 
Jesus, his life and mission, based 
exclusively on contemporary 
sources. “‘Nobody, who is not 
already an extensive Biblical 
scholar, will read this without be- 
ing first somewhat shaken and 
ultimately strengthened in the 
conviction of the reality of the 
role of Jesus as an historical and 
spiritual entity.” 

— VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


$3.00 at all bookstores DUTTON 
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effects of the Renaissance and the En- | 
lightenment on European and American | 
legal theory, and he does not seem to | 
realize that the belief that man is his | 
own lawmaker lies at the very heart of | 


the democratic philosophy. 
on much safer ground in his treatment 
of law in Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia, 
and Red China, and manages to bring to 
light a great deal of valuable insight on 


the legal systems of these countries. He | 


is at his best in those chapters devoted 
to the common law in both England and 
the United States. 
chapter on constitutional evolution, the 
author comes 


dangerously close to a 


negation of his previous position in his 


seeming acceptance of a necessary rela- | 
tivism in contemporary jurisprudence in | 
his defense of the position assumed by | 
the Supreme Court in Brown vs. Board | 


of Education (1954). 

The technical chapters are quite likely 
to overwhelm the average reader without 
giving him much insight into the rela- 
tionship between law and civilization. 
Nevertheless, the book contains a wealth 


of information on ancient and modern | 


legal systems that is not always available 
in one volume. 


GOD’S COVENANT 
God's Unfolding Purpose, by Su- 


zanne de Dietrich, translated by 
Robert McAfee Brown (CWestmin- 
ster, 1961, 287 pp., $4.50), is re- 
viewed by William C. Robinson, 
Professor of Historical Theology, 
Columbia Theological Seminary. 


Titled Le Lessein de 
first appearing in 1957, this book does 
for the French something of what Wil- 
helm Vischer has done for the German 


readers, namely, to interpret the Bible | 
the covenant of | 


The author reads | 


by its main message: 
God in Christ Jesus. 
creation as the work of the Triune God 
and sees the restoration of Isaac to Abra- 
ham as a prefiguring of the Resurrec- 
tion. “The Word of promise called him 
out of nothing into life, and only the 
Word which raises the dead sustains his 
life. The patriarch . . . still possesses 
his son only in faith.” In rapid review 
the story of the Bible is read as God’s 
dealing with the witnessing community. 

With the main drive of the book we 
are in hearty accord. Questions arise 
concerning details. The statement on 
Jesus’ dealing with the Sabbath is better 
on page 173 than on page 170. Critical 


positions are largely relegated to the | 
notes—a wise procedure. Such positions 


are generally those of the higher critical 


Edmunds is | 


However, in his | 


C. Greco SINGER | 
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for the nine million 
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Will the Bible itself be the center of your 
Vacation Bible School? Or will handwork, field 
trips and other activities compete for the 
attention and affection of the children? 


Concern for the child and his interest is vital 
in an effective VBS program, but it should not 
overshadow the desire to impart the saving 
knowledge of God’s Word. The Bible and its 
message — the child and his needs — both 
are essential to give purpose to VBS. 


Your VBS gains perspective with materials that 
maintain balance between emphasis on the Bible 
and concern for the child. GREAT COMMISSION 
materials guarantee a program with depth by 
providing two lessons each day to present fully 
the heart of the gospel story. Breadth is also 
assured with handwork and activities completely 
correlated to the Bible lessons. 


Send today for your FREE VBS Catalog 
Complete Sample Kits $3.95 ppd. 
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7401 Old York Road, Phila. 26, Pa. 
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Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on Whea- 
ton Campus, Black Hills Sci- 
ence Station, S.D., and 
Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air- 
conditioned library and sci- 
ence hall; well equipped labo- 
ratories. Special work in 
teacher training, Graduate 
School of Theology, and Con- 
servatory of Music; also In- 
stitute of Missions. 
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Acknowledged among many evangelical Chris- 
tians as the leading Bible dictionary: Davis 
Dictionary of the Bible, by John D. Davis, 
Fourth Revised Edition, $5.95, 


Buy a copy today — for yourself, or as a gift. 
Bible study is more meaningful, with Davis 
Dictionary of the Bible! 
At all bookstores 
A BAKER BOOK HOUSE PUBLICATION 
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school. For a bird’s-eye view of the book, 
note the following on the Resurrection: 

“The risen Lord appears to the in- 
credulous disciples. He gives them his 
peace, and he commands them to evan- 
gelize the world. The assurance of the 
foundation of the 
Church. And the Church proclaims to all 
the world that by Jesus and in Jesus ‘It is 
finished’ (John 19:30). Everything that 
needed to be done has been done—that 
means everything for which Abraham 
and Moses were guided to the Promised 
Land; everything for which God had 
created a people for himself and entered 
into covenant relationship with them; 
everything for which the throne and the 
Temple had been built on Mt. Zion; 
everything that the prophets had _be- 
lieved and proclaimed; everything that 
the psalmists had believed and sung 
about; everything that God had prepared 
from the beginning of the world. .. . 
This assurance of fulfillment is the mes- 


resurrection is the 


sage of every page of the New Testa- 
ment. All is fulfilled. The tomb is 
empty.” Witi1aM C, Rosrnson 


IRENIC SURVEY 


Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, 
The Nineteenth Century Outside 
Europe, vol. III, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette (Harper, 1961, 527 pp., 
$7.50), reviewed by Harold 
Lindsell, of Missions, 
Fuller Theological Seminary. 


is 
Pri fesse or 


Time has not dulled the pen of Dr. 
Latourette who brings his usual historical 
acumen to bear in this carefully docu- 
mented survey of the Christian faith in 
the nineteenth century. About one half 
of the volume is devoted to the United 
States, and into this section of the book 
the author has woven many details of 
significance which cannot be found in 
other surveys of the same period. His 
writing is characterized by a warm evan- 
gelical spirit, and above all he is irenic 
in temperament. 

For those who wish to have a fair 
treatment of movements and trends as 
widely different as Unitarianism and 
fundamentalism, they will find this book 


rewarding reading. Dr. Latourette has 
fairly appraised the Scofield Bible, 


Dwight L. Moody, Henry Clay Trum- 
bull, George Muller, and J. Hudson 
Taylor. His treatment of the movement 
of liberalism is equally irenic. His ex- 
cellent generalizations keep the reader 
from hanging in mid-air after the facts 
or the “stuff” of history have been re- 
counted. There is a wealth of informa- 
tion contained in the pages of the vol- 
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ume, and minister and layman alike 
would profit by perusing it—a possible 
choice for one of the key books of 1961. 
Harovp LinDsELL 
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REVIEW OF 


Cid Religious Thought 


IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION of The New 
York Times for Easter Sunday, the edi- 
tors featured a special article in the 
light of the fact that they accepted Eas- 
ter as “a time of new life and hope.” 
Facing “a question that has a deeper 
meaning for mankind than ever,” and 
looking for a hopeful Easter answer, 
they pose to a cross section of American 
leadership this question: “What Is the 
World’s Greatest Need?” 

Some of these experts are better 
known to me than others and I am sure 
that the readers of CurisTianiry Topay 
would know some better than I do but 
those that stand out for me are C. P. 
Snow, British scientist and novelist; 
Martin Luther King, Jr., the Atlanta 
pastor; Arnold J. Toynbee, the famous 
historian; Margaret Chase Smith, Repub- 
lican senator from Maine; Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati lawyer; and James A. 
Pike who needs no introduction. Other 
authorities consulted are Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Gall G. Hoffman, Clarence B. 
Randall, and Mike Mansfield. 

This is an imposing list; one should 
listen to such people with respect and 
| would think with hopeful expectancy. 
What is the world’s greatest need? Here 
are their answers, rather crudely and 
superficially put I must admit: Peace, 
Sense or Sensitivity, Proper Goals, Moral 
Ends for Living, Mutual Confidence, 
Control of Dangerous Tensions, Peace 
at the cost of Sacrifice, A Return to the 
Open Mind, Prompt Action, Accelerated 
Action, Communication, the Communi- 
cation of God, the Dynamic Power of a 
lot of free consciences. So now we 
know from the experts what our great- 
est need is. Now what? It is interesting 
to observe that The New York Times, 
at the close of this feature article, giving 
answers to the world’s greatest need ad- 
vertises itself with an eye-catching ad- 
vertisement titled “Blind Man’s Bluff.” 
The ad might have given us another 
answer to our featured question. 


« As everyone knows, if a person doesn’t 
“get” a joke it is absolutely certain that 
he will not laugh at your joke after you 
have explained it; it is not analyzing 
that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand poetry; one either does or does not 
have an ear for music; and by analogy 


I suppose I must face the fact that if 





you do not understand what is wrong 
with all those answers there is no way 
I can make it clear. But I shall try. 

It seems to me that in every one of 
these answers there is a misconception 
of the nature of the problem mankind 
faces because there is a misunderstand- 
ing of man and because also there is a 
failure to recognize in man the radical 
nature of sin, sin indeed which can be 
understood only as a fundamental rebel- 
lion in man against his Creator. Hav- 
ing lost the clue to man’s nature, people 
in general, even the experts in general 
have lost the clue to man’s deepest need 
and therefore have only superficial an- 
swers. Like the false prophets in Jere- 
miah’s day “they heal the hurt of my 
people lightly.” We do not have to agi- 
tate for the old theological terminology 
—original sin and total depravity — so 
long as we see the point: what is wrong 
with man is profoundly and totally 
wrong so that until he becomes a new 
kind of creature Clet’s just call it “new 
birth”) then even his best efforts are 
always being founded on vanity; “except 
the Lord build, they labor in vain that 
build.” What is man’s greatest need? 
So long as we see the problem super- 
ficially we shall have superficial answers. 


Take for example the answer of C. P. 
Snow: “The world, of course, needs 
peace.” As he rightly points out we 
could hardly imagine what the human 
race could do in terms of the good life 
if we could only quit having war. Well, 
I guess we would all agree on this and 
almost anybody could have “thought it 
up.” How then are we going to train 
ourselves for this peace, for really this 
is the nub of the problem. Mr. Snow 
says “by sense, by sensitivity, by an ap- 
petite for the future.” If we only had 
sense enough to see that all these wars 
cost too much money which could be 
spent on nicer things, then we would 
quit doing this nonsensical thing. The 
only trouble is we know perfectly well 
that war does not make sense and we 
keep on waging wars anyway. Then 
what about sensitivity? If the rich were 
only more sensitive to the needs of the 
poor and if we were all more sensitive 
to other people just because they are 
human beings like ourselves, then we 
would not be so cruel and selfish. Snow 
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admits “as for sensitivity, we are not 
too good at it... .” At the same time, 
we must start to learn sensitivity. But 
you see there’s the rub again. Granting 
that I am not as sensitive as I ought to 
be, nor as compassionate as I ought to 
be, the problem is that even with such 
sensitivity and compassion as I do have 
I fail to practice what I know and what 
I feel because of the kind of person I am. 
The things I would do those I do not.” 
So the question remains what is wrong 
with me that knowing the good I still 
do the evil. As for “an appetite for the 
future” how much future does Mr. Snow 
have in mind? Does this life really have 
an eternal point of reference, or is our 
future all bound up with what still 
remains of our own personal allotment 
of three score years and ten? Is the fixed 
point here or hereafter? Do our problems 
have immediate relevance only or is 
there immediate relevance actually rele- 
vant in eternal values written in the 
heavens? 

The answer of C. P. Snow is used, I 
insist again, only for our example. The 
lack of depth in his approach is typical 
of all the answers which I have listed 
above and which appear in The New 
York Times. If this is all that we can 
come up with, we are in worse shape 
than we thought we were and perhaps 
most disturbing of all is the fact that in 
all these answers, with the exception of 
the answer of Bishop Pike and somewhat 
indirectly by Martin Luther King, Jr., 
there is no suggestion that God is the 
answer or that Christ is the answer, and 
this, in a Christian land, by otherwise 
intelligent, decent and I suppose God- 
fearing people. The total irrelevance of 
the religious dimension is frightening. 

Appison H. Lerrcu 
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announces a lecture series: 


“Christianity and World Revolution” 


Sixteen distinguished lecturers representing different points of view, not neces- 


sarily those of The Biblical Seminary, will comprise an unusually inter- 


esting and challenging forum about controversial issues facing Christianity. 


There will be eight sessions with two lectures at each meeting as follows: 


4:30 P.M.—Lecture 


5:30 P.M.—Lecture 
6:30 P.M.—Buffet Supper 
7:30 P.M.—Panel discussion with two 


October 16, 1961—The Power Struggle—political, 
social and economic upheavals in the world and their 
significance for Christianity. 
Robert Strausz-Hupé—Director, Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, University of Pennsylvania 


Second lecturer to be announced 


October 30, 1961--The Power Struggle, continued. 
Andrew Cordier—Executive Ass’t to the Secretary 
General, United Nations 


Russell Kirk—Research Professor, C. W. Post Col- 


lege, Long Island University 


November 20, 1961—The Rapprochement Between 
Science and Religion—the ascendancy of science 
may aid rather than hinder religion. 


Donald H. Andrews—Professor of Chemistry, Johns 
Hopkins University 


Emile Cailliet -— Professor Emeritus of Christian 
Philosophy, Princeton Theological Seminary 


December 4, 1961—The Relation of Psychiatry 

and Religion—new emphasis upon their co-ordina- 

tion holds promise for improving man’s personal ills. 
Seward Hiltner—Professor-Elect of Theology and 
Personality, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Reuel Howe — Director, Advanced 
Pastoral Studies 


Institute for 
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lecturers and a moderator 
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These lectures will be published by Harper & Brothers, and broadcast over FM station WRVR, N. Y. City. 
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1962—Communication—the importance 
of knowing how to communicate religion to people in 
the mass media, in sermons, in drama, etc. 


Edgar Dale—Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University 

Dallas Smythe—-Research Professor of Communi- 
cations, University of Illinois 


February 5, 1962—World Christianity—the chal- 
lenge to Christianity by other religions, by the rise of 
new nations and by other cultures. 


Lesslie Newbigin—Bishop of the South India Church 
Donald M’Timkulu—General Secretary, Provisional 
Committee of All Africa Conference 


February 19, 1962—World Christianity, continued. 


Jaroslav Pelikan—Professor of Historical Theology, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Richard Shaull — Vice-Pres., MacKenzie Institute, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


March 5, 1962—A Theology for the Nuclear Age 
—-the need for Christianity to rethink its strategy and 
concepts in a world of revolution. 


Joseph Haratounian — Professor of Theology, 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Carl F. H. Henry—Editor of Christianity Today 
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